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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


DEBT. 
The Life of the Duke of Kent. By Erskine Neale, | 
M.A. 8yvo. Bentley. 


Tut Dake of Kent was the son of King George 
the Third, the brother of King George the Fourth, 
the brother of King William the Fourth, the father 
of Queen Victoria, the grandfather of the Prince 
of Wales, heir apparent to the throne of these 
realms, the ancestor (as far as human intelligence | 
ean foresee) of a long line of British Monarchs; | 
and, had he been spared to the common span of | 
mortal existence, threescore and ten, would have | 
been Edward the Seventh, King of Great Britain. | 
Yet, according to this biography, he led tho | 
life, described by Sir Walter Scott as that of “a | 
Toad under a harrow, and every tooth gave him 
atig.” And what was the cause of this unhappy 
lot? Highly exalted Prince as he was, he began | 
the world in debt, and from this shallow pool, at | 
first, he never could extricate himself, but, from | 
year to year, was painfully bound to learn that the | 
pool had become an abyss, and that in the lowest | 
depth there was a lower still. 

Amore iuipressive iesson could not be read to 
the rising generation than is contained in the life | 
of Field-Marshal His Royal Highness Edward | 
Duke of Kent. We need not inquire, with the | 
anther, to what his original misfortune was to be | 
attributed. Whether to stinted and insufficient | 
allowances in his youth, to provision too long de- | 
layed, to unavoidable losses, to political.vaeutents | 
or to official injustice, or to them all, or any por- 
tion of them put together. Suffice it to say that 
at the age of ‘Twenty he was so far plunged into | 
Debt that every effort and struggle of his future | 
years only served to leave him more grievously 
eatangled in embarrassments and misery. Even 
Royalty, with all its aids and sympathies, had no | 
buoy for the debtor who could not pay, to lift him 
above the wreck, the encumbrances, and the heavy | 
Waves into which he had been sunk. A helping 
little finger under his chin might have saved him 
from that fate, but once down, once nearly drowned 
to the death, it would have required a whole me- 
dical staff and all the active means of a Humane | 
Society to resuscitate and restore him to vitality 
and health. 

And His Royal Highness was precisely in the 
condition to be the inextricable prey of such cir- 
cumstances, He was steeped so much in liabilities 
4s tobe bound and forced to continued expendi- 
ture. The horse-leech daughters of Trade still 
tried “Give, give,” and his income and expecta- 
tions were enough to supply immediate payments, 
wholly or partially, and encourage speculation on 

ils future contingencies. He bought, for 100,000/. 
What, when he wished to dispose of for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, was estimated at 50,0001., and 
could not be sold at 30,000/. His privileges of 
birth, it is true, protected him from the legal op- 
Pression and plunder which contributes so largely | 
: the ruin of individuals under similar difficulties 
: al stations; but even in this respect he was 

ot altogether exempt, for he had excessive sums | 
to pay for deeds in raising loans and making 
Pespective arrangements, and his confidential 
man of law robbed him and ran away. 

hus tied to the tree, like Saint Sebastian, to 
a — by the arrows of Persecution, he was, 
especially by those who wronged him most, | 
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for the season of his pilgrimage here, one of the 
best abused Princes in Christendom. Those who 
live upon and pillage the incautious never forgive 
them; and you may be assured that the rascal 


' who has swindled you most, will be the person 


to call you loudest by evil names. Honest 
men, even amid losses, are tolerant and liberal 
in construction; but the imposing cheat and 
scoundrel is almost sure to be virulent and vin- 
dictive. And so it happened to the Son of a great 
King. All the current of his life was bound in 
painful and dangerous shoals. He gave up half-— 
he surrendered three-fourths of his revenues; but 


all would not do, and if he had sacrificed his | 


heart’s blood, or coined it all to drachmas, it 
would have been the same. 
(with a spice of creditable exceptions) the true 
type of the Creditor class in our commercial 
country. Let, therefore, our youthful readers 
beware of the pit into which the Duke of Kent 
fell. If it were ill with him, they may depend 
upon it, it will be much worse with them. Good 
intentions, probity, integrity, and honour, did not 
shield him, and will not shield them. ‘there is 
but one safety, and that is to be prepared to pay 
to the uttermost farthing. 

The volume before us, besides exemplifying 
this sad truth in’s@ important a matter, possesses 
other qualities, which will no doubé render it 
very popular. Itis a defence of His Royal High- 
ness for his proceedings at Gibraltar, and aeulogy 


upon the whole of his conduct, smpportel by the-+ not submitted to Parliament? A moredavearable 


testimony of many distinguished witnesses. In 
bad taste, we think, the author goes out of his 


| way to abuse the Prince Regent, and’throw sus- 


picions on the Duke of York; there seems to us 
to have been no call, in justification of the Duke 
of Kent, to carry hostilities into the characters of 
his brothers, or of his father or mother. 


for a strong argument in favour of His Royal 
Highness rests upon it; but nearly all the rest of 
the censures might have been spared, and, in our 
opinion, rather weaken than strengthen the case. 
That the Prince was an almost eccentric Precisian 
is allowed; and the anecdotes connected with that 


strange martinetism, even in household affairs, | 


are whimsically entertaining. But in all graver 
affairs the noble nature of the Prince is broadly 
asserted and put to the proof. 


“In early life,” says Mr. Neale, “I had seen | 
I had heard him often | 


a good deal of Dr. Maton. 
allude to the Duke—to his habits, his peculiari- 
ties, his singular kindness of heart and boundless 
consideration for the unfortunate. I had heard 
him characterise the Duke as the ‘ most princely- 
minded man’ whom he had ever known, and 
deeply regret his undeserved embarrassments.” 
“On the 20th of May, 1794, a vote passed the 
IIouse of Commons, without a dissentient voice, 
directing the Speaker to convey to His Royal 


Highness, and to the several other officers of the 
army under the command of Sir Charles Grey, | 


the thanks of the House for their gallant conduct 
and meritorious exertions in the West Indies. A 
similar vote of thanks was as unanimously passed 


in the Lords, upon the same day, and ordered to | 


be signified by the Lord Chancellor to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army which had thus 
honourably distinguished itself. On the 18th of 


| January in the following year, the same honour 
was conferred upon him by a unanimous vote of 


Shylock the Jew is | 


With | 
regard to Lord Sidmouth, the case was different, | 


the Irish House of Commons. Upon this last 
named incident it may be advisable to dwell, and 
remark distinctly, that with reference to the glo- 
| rious trophy of being honoured with the thanks 
of Parliament, the Duke of Kent was the only 
member of the Royal Family who received that 
enviable distinction ior ACTUAL SERVICES rendered 
in the field, 

“ His privations are sufficiently indicated by 
the fact, that when he arrived at Martinique he 
was destitute of all but the clothes upon his per. 
son. 
| “His bravery formed the subject of a special 
representation to the King by the General com- 
manding in chief. 
| “Where danger was greatest the Duke of Kent 
| was to be found. 
| _“ Where the battle raged with the fiercest fury 
| His Royal Highness was sure to be present, 

““ He never loitered five or ten miles in rear of 
the conflict, nor arrived a day too late to perform 
his duty! 

“He led every man to his post; AND NEVER 
DESERTED HIS OWN. 

“On reaching this point in the life of the 
| Prince considerable insight is given into the 
amount of injustice and neglect perseveringly 
| heaped upon him. How happened it that at this 
| period, when his services were fresh in the recol- 
| lection of the country, and when opposition would 
| have. been vain,.some proposal fer his benefit was 





opportunity could scarcely have presented itself 
for creating him a peer, and obtaining for him, 
; unopposed, his parliamentary provision. 

| ‘* His position was unassailable. 

| “His military chief, Sir Charles Grey, had 
| made special mention to the King of his gallantry 
| and good conduct. With the troops he was a fa- 
| vourite. ‘To them his daring bravery was an ir- 
| resistible recommendation. Youth could not be 
| urged against him, for he had reached the manly 
| age of twenty-seven. Nor could a proposal for 
| his parliamentary allowance be open to the charge 
of ‘ favouritism,’ or ‘undue preference,’ since his 
| eldest brother, the Duke of York, obtained his 
provision from the country at the age of twenty-one, 
and the Duke of Clarence at the age of twenty-four. 
| To the latter, indeed, had been granted, in addi 
tion, no less than 16,000/. of the public money. 
These ‘ facts and figures’ prove the extraordinary 
injustice meted out to Prince Edward. The daring 
commander, the popular soldier, the obedient and 
actively employed son, was left to bear, as best he 
might, the degradation and annoyance inseparable 
from inadequate income and increasing embarrass- 
ments. Not an effort was made for his release. 
Even definite promises were forgotten. The Gi- 
braltar debt still pressed heavily on his burdened 
resources; though the King himself had pledged 
his royal word he would defray it. 

“Whence this insensibility to his position? 
Whence this indifference to his interests? The 
obstacle? What was its nature? And with 
whom did it rest? 

“Was it that there existed an idea that his 
principles were in advance of those of his family? 
Was itthat he was suspected of being friendly to 
liberal policy, and enlightened views of govern- 
ment? Or can the startling expression in one 
of his most melancholy letters—a letter written 
evidently when writhing under wounded feelings 
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—a letter which I am permitted to allude to, not 
transcribe—have its foundation in fact, not in 
fancy? ‘The West Indies! The wish enter- 
tained about me, in certain quarters, when serving 
there, was that I might fall.’ 

“°Tisa painful problem. Best, perhaps, that 
the solution should never be given. . . . . 

“ His politcal views were in advance of those 
maintained by his family. He was known to be 
one of the friends of the people—a lover of consti- 
tutional liberty—no bigot in his religion—and 
liberal and tolerant in the view he took of the 
creed of others. 

“Such a man—more especially, if to talents as 
a speaker and great activity of disposition, be 
added unvarying firmness and independence of 
character—ministers would be reluctant to place 
in the House of Lords. There he would be too 
formidable a foe. And from their knowledge of 
Prince Edward’s principles and bearing, an ally, 
they were well convinced, they should never find 
him. Hence the protracted and painful neglect 
he was doomed to experience. It could not have 
arisen from accident: it was too continuous, de- 
cided, and marked.” 

For the details of his repeated losses in expen- 
sive equipments, &c.; the procrastination of his 
éstablishment, and the denial of his claims after | 
his recall from Gibraltar; and his never-ceasing | 
endeavours to have a full trial for any offence 
imputed to him; we must refer to the work, which 
is sure to be speedily in everybody’s hands, 
That he was exceedingly obstinate where he 
thought he was right is very clear, and that, con- 
sequently, his pursuing steps in opposition to the | 
superior authorities provoked much of the cool- 
ness, and even resentment, which met his appeals. 
But we must leave the balancing of the accounts 
to the public judgment, and that can only be 
formed on the perusal of all the author’s state- 
ments. That there were many noble traits in the 
Duke of Kent’s character, we believe even those 
most inimical to him never denied; and all that we 
have related in this volume of his family enjoy- 
ments, of the birth of his illustrious daughter, and 
other matters, domestic and national, will be read 
with unusual interest. His patronage of public in- 
stitutions and his private benevolence are grate- 
fully dwelt upon by Mr. Neale. He was, physically, 
a fine specimen of the genus homo, and his portrait, 
prefixed to the volume, displays the marked re- 
semblance between him and the Queen. His 
death, we have reason to believe, was occasioned 
by sheer inattention. In his full and robust habit 
he sat down for an hour or two in winter with 
wet feet, and the consequent fever, instead of 
being promptly treated, was suffered to obtain a 
mastery beyond the skill and power of art to 
resist. He died in an exemplary manner, and 
passed to that abode “where the wicked cease 








from troubling and the weary are at rest.” His 
debts were cancelled by the Divine mercy. 
TASSO. 
The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev. R. 
Milman. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tue saddening proposition, “Great wit to mad- 
ness nearly is allied,’’ was never more clearly and 
closely exemplified than in the case of Torquato 
Tasso. This “Life” demonstrates it, and will 
not sustain the author’s argument to the contrary, 
or the charges of such refined and inexcusable 
cruelty as he brings against Alfonso the Duke of 
Ferrara. Mr. Milman’s hypothesis is, that Leo- 
nora, the sister of the Duke, returned the passion 
of the poet; and that it was in consequence of 
discovering this that the strange scheme of pu- 
nishment was invented, according to which he was 
barbarously imprisoned and treated as a lunatic. 
Such a theory it is difficult to credit. Italian 
princes were not so chary or scrupulous when 
their honour or the honour of their families were 
injured ; and that Tasso’s own offence (with- 





out a return from the more elderly lady of his | 
love and devotedness) was not visited by a more | 
severe ‘revenge must be attributed to the cause { 
that his patron really considered it to be an act of | 
insanity, and visited it accordingly. No doubt | 
Serassi, to whom Mr. Milman so often refers, | 
made every thing “pleasant” for the house of | 
D'Este, and withheld documents, and perverted | 
evidence for that parasite purpose; and recent | 
discoveries among the Falconieri Manuscripts 
published by Mai, and Rosini’s Essay* on the sub- | 
ject. have demonstrated the fact. But still the im- 
pugning of Serassi does not imply the establish- | 
ment of the converse—a mutuality of passion be- 
tween Tasso and Leonora D’ Este, or that the poet | 
was not, to a certain degree, deranged, especially on | 
that point, with lucid intervals. Let us even sup- | 
pose that the Prince spared the life of the depen- | 
dant who, he believed, had violated the sanctity of | 
his house (a supposition hardly possible for a mo- 
ment to entertain); how would he have avenged 
himself on the perpetrator of so heinous an out- 
rage? Would he have confined him in a dungeon | 
—shut up from the breathing world, to suffer in | 
silence and expiate in despair? This were the | 
least that could be expected. But Tasso was, in- 
deed, confined in a cell, which, though Mr. M. | 
describes it as utterly wretched, was visited by | 
friends and distinguished persons from all parts 
of Italy; he was allowed to carry on a large cor- 
respondence; he composed poetry of great beauty; 
and he was several times, either by escape or 
permission, allowed to leave Ferrara, and all its 
woes. Now, what construction can we put on this 
plain state of the matter ? ‘Lhat Tasso was un- 
doubtedly subject to monomania, and that Leo- 
nora was the magnet which attracted his dis- 
turbed imagination and himself for ever back 
again to the point of his compass and the focus 
of his sufferings. The descriptions of these, dur- 
ing his incarceration of seven years and two 
months are, however, evidently exaggerated in 
English prose from the excited laments and re- 
proaches of Italian poetry. 

Of these things, somewhat more may appear as 
we run through the work before us, which is rather 
a personal biography than a poetical or critical 
history of Tasso. Both styles have, however, been 
so much ransacked, that we are inclined to accept 
a new and varied version of either with a favour- 
able ear ; for Tasso furnishes a theme of which 
we can hardly tire. Mr. Milman, though aware 
of our affluence in this respect, tells us that he 
did not know of Dr. Black’s Life,t till atter he 
had written his own, derived from the same 
sources, viz., Manso, Muratori, Tiraboschi, Gin- 
guené, Sismondi, Serassi, Ranke, and Rosini, 
Goethe, and Schlegel, not forgetting the fine cri- 
ticisms of our own Hallam; though his plan did 
not require any particular attention to this de- 
partment, as he has confined himself to a few 
poems which were needed to throw light on the 
narrative. If we remember rightly, Moreri, about 
a century ago, would supply nearly enough of ma- 
terial. He dwells on Tasso’s wonderful precocity, 
who “lisped in numbers” soon after his birth in 
1544. But Mr. Milman begins before this with 
a sketch of Bernardo, the father of Torquato, and 
takes a view of the condition and politics of 
Italy at the period. We have, then, a genealo- 
gical account of the d’Este Princes, by the reign- 
ing representative of whom Tasso was received 
as a retainer at Ferrara in his 20th year. His 
temperament seems to have been very amative; 
though it is a great puzzle in reading the sonnets 
and other compositions of that age, which were 
nearly as abundant as post letters are now, to dis- 
tinguish which were truly emanations of love and 
which exercises of flattery and complimentary ta- 
lent. The language is often so inflated that it is 





* Referred to, with other authorities, in Mr, Milman’s 
Introduction. 
t 2 vols, 4to., 1810, 


inconsistent with the former, and almost too hy- 
perbolical even for the latter. Besides his Launys 
et cetera, our bard had at least three Leonoras, 
and their charms and virtues were sung in many 
strain, His other works were also very prolific 
and (we think) their posthumous publication o¢. 
cupied no less than four quarto volumes, They 
of course included the “Jerusalem Delivered” gnj 
the “Jerusalem Conquered” — “ Rinaldo” — th 
“Creation of the World”—*Torismond,” tragedy 
—“Aminta,” Bucolics, Pastorals, Songs, Sonnets 
Madrigals, Epigrams, and a few pieces of humour, 
His first famous composition, the “ Jerusalem De. 
livered,” was published when he was thirty-nine 


| years of age and in the hospital as a lunatic, 


Notwithstanding the imperfections which impaired 
it in this nearly surreptitious shape, and without 
the author’s corrections, it was speedily translated 
into Latin, Greek, Spanish, Arabic, and Turkish; 
and Tasso of Mountain name* and home was for 
ever established among the highest on the Mout 
of Parnassus! Into English his glories did ao 
penetrate so quickly. Fairfax’s excellent transh- 
tion is just acentury old; Hoole was published 
in 1738, Brooke in 1817, whilst Aminta, after ex. 
ercising the talents of Abr. Fraunce and Dancer, 
was latterly sweetly rendered by Leigh Hunt in 
1820. 

Before touching on the poetry, however, we will 
just revert for a brief space to the two main ques- 
tions raised and argued by Mr. Milman. In try- 
ing to prove the intimate relation between Tasso 
and the Princess, he is apt to assume too much; as, 
for example, he says of the performance of the 
Aminta:— 

“In the meanwhile, he enjoyed the renown 
and favour with Alfonso and the Cardinal, his 
brother, and, above all, the increased regard of 
the Princess Leonora, which this exhibition of his 
powers procured him. It was represented in her 
presence, for, doubtless, she 1s his lady, whom he 
speaks of as beholding it. To her, also, he read 
its touching and melting poetry in the evening re- 
citations of the court, and in the privacy of the 
palace. From this time, the origin of his misfor- 
tunes is dated.” 

Now on what ground rests the assertion we 
have put into italics? it is simply, according to the 
manners of the times, an impossible assumption. 
Again, we are told:— 

“By wu careful investigation into his amatory 
poetry, by a comparison of different editions aud 
manuscripts, by an observation of the alterations 
made in certain expressions of his verse, and in 
the addresses of several of his compositions by his 
friends, when they published them for him during 
his imprisonment, also by some lines of a madrigal 
lately discovered at Rome, Kosini has made it 
plain that Tasso claimed, in verses never Ii 
tended to see the light, much less to be published, 
right to boast of a successful passion with one of 
royal rank. They are verses which it is grievols 
to find should ever have been written by ‘Tass, 
and give certainly just cause of offence. Still no 
one was actually named in them, or in the ad- 
dresses of the sonnets and canzoni altered by his 
friends. ‘They were discovered in that shockingly 
treacherous way described above, which could not 
well be spoken of. There was no evidence 'n them 
which could demonstrate, even to an absolute 
moral certainty, that Leonora was the subject ° 
these verses, or that they described what ha 
actually occurred. Much less could they be pr" 
duced as legal, or even public, evidence against 
Tasso. Still they certainly furnish a highly pre 
bable proof, that he had aimed at, or, at the least 
imagined a successful affection for the Princess. 

This statement is too indistinct to prove any 
thing but that ‘Tasso had written some loose am* 
tory poetry, applying to some real or fancied 0 
sonage, and that it was not quite obvious we 
the whole had a foundation in truth or was ony 


* See Italian Dictionary, nom, Tass 
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trick of the imagination, But our author seems 
inclined to play the imaginative himself as strongly 
ss his subject :— 

“The Duke,” he writes, “ consented that he 
should be so far set free, as to be re-admitted to 
his own apartments ; but on condition that ho 
should submit toa very strict and rigorous medi- 
eal treatment, under charge of the royal physi- 
cians, and royal servants. THe also renewed his 
kind and compassionate expressions, ‘ almost,’ 
says Tasso, ‘as if he had been a brother, and not 
asovereign,’ the better to conceal the object at 
which he aimed. At the same time he directed 
him to present himself at the tribunal of the in- 
quisition at Ferrara, that he might justify the in- 
tegrity of his faith once more, and receive the in- 
quisitor’s absolution and acquittal, So, at least, 
it was given out. It would rather, one would 
imagine, heighten his alarm. After a few days’ 
of suspense, the Duke desired that he should ac- 
company him to his country palace of Bel- 
riguardo, with words of kindness on his lips in 
public, but privately to commence the second 
scene of the painful drama. 

“There in the gorgeous apartments, or the 
pleasant gardens, where he had so often read and 
sung, and feasted with the great and gay, and 
with the objects of his admiration and affection, 
Tasso was submitted to a kind of moral torture. 
‘With rough harshness, and with unwonted arts, 
and acts, and words,’ (they are his own expres- 
sions), Alfonso endeavoured to ‘wring from him 
some reason for anger against him.’ What threats, 
what promises, what crafty hints, what entice- 
ments and persuasions the Duke employed, the 
marble walls and sculptured pillars, or the flowing 
waters, and waving groves were alone conscious. 
We may imagine him now kind, now furious, now 
stern, now smiling, now solemnly recounting his 
favours, and ‘Tusso’s ingratitude, now making 
light of the business, and smiling to entrap him 
into some unwary acknowledgment. 

“Now he might speak as if he knew nothing, 
now as if he knew all that occurred, now he 
might invite confession as a friend, now command 
itas a sovereign. When his ‘ unwonted arts’ 
failed, he might grow more open in his displeasure; 
he might alarm him with renewed fears of the 
Inquisition, or the rack, or death; now he might 
assail him by suggestions of punishment impend- 
ing over the object of his attachment. When 
Tasso continued resolute in his silence, he might 
inform him of, perhaps show him, the condemning 
papers, the wanton verses, and demand with 
angry sarcasms, for whom they were intended. 
Whatsoever the mental torture was, to which 
Tasso was submitted for more than a week, we 
must conclude that it could not overcome his de- 
termination to make no revelation. 

“Then the grievous sentence was passed on 
him, that he must be a madman for the remainder 
of his days.” 


This is all supposition, and not borne out by the 
results. He was so little shut up, watched, and 
Persecuted that he made his second escape from 
the convent of St. Francesco, and Ferrara; but his 
reception wherever he went, among enemies, neu- 
trals, strangers, or friends, shows that he was lite- 
rally shunned as a madman, and in some quarters 
reviled, 

“ He contrived.” says Mr. Milman, “to reach 
Padua; he found his way to Venice; everywhere he 
Was treated with coldness; men, friends, high and 
low, all shrank from him as a dangerous associate 
and inmate, perhaps as froma madman; for he him- 





self had unfortunately confirmed, in some measure, 
the report which was continually and studiously 
Published and spread by his persecutors and op- 
Pressors. One nobleman only in Venice had the | 
Courage to intercede for him, and that not direetly 
Ge very wisely, but by making interest with the 
= Duke of Tuscany, Alfunso’s-rival. 
Tasso,’ he says, ‘is here agitated in spirit ; | 


yet, if one must say that he is not of sound mind, 
he still shows signs rather of affliction than mad- 
ness. His fancies are, tirst,that he would fain be 
in your Ilighness’ service, then that the Duke of 
Ferrara should restore him his book, of which he 
has no copy.’ 

“Tasso kept fearing Alfonso would burn it. 
Then Veniero tells the Grand Duke how Tasso 
has begun a canzone in honour of the new-born 
prince, his son; how he longs to be at his court, 
but would fain have some assurance before re- 
sorting to it. ‘Certainly,’ he concludes, ‘I under- 
take this office with your Highness out of ex- 
treme pity, both because this poor unhappy one, 
ifhe had not to fight for his bread, would not 
perhaps have to battle with his thoughts, and be- 
sause I would fain see exercised that muse of his, 
of such incomparable worth.’ 

“No answer came. ‘Tasso found no safety, no 


sustenance amidst the luxuries and the splendours | 


of the Queen of the Sea. He passed to Urbino. 
‘Nowhere was he better known; nowhere else 
could he find such courtesy in those who knew 
him, nowhere else so kind and generous a 
patron.’ ILfere he had a short interval of rest; for, 
indeed, the Duke of Urbino was full of affection 
for Tasso, and of a noble disposition, ready to 
benefit his suppliant to the utmost of his power; 
and no one with any spark of generosity, could 
have altogether resisted the entreaties of the long, 
touching letter which he addressed to the Duke of 
Urbino, from Castel Durante, befure he dared to 
enter his capital, or the earnest, pathetic supplica- 
tions of the famous, but unfinished canzone in 
which he implores his protection and intercession, 
and recounts the misfortunes which have per- 
secuted him from his birth. 


“Tt is addressed to the Metauro, the river 


which passes through Urbino, and it appeals to | 


the Duke, under the image of th: oak, the device 
of the Rovere family. 
** Thou of great Apennine, 
Little but famous child, whose torrent flows 
Dark in its wave, but in its glory bright 
See! on these banks of thine 
Courteous and kind, for shelter and repose 
A wand’ring outcast stranger I alight. _ 
May the tall Oak which thy refreshing might 
Bedews and strengthens, ’tillit opens wide 
O’er mountains, and o’er seas its boughs displayed, 
Fold me within its shade, 
That sacred genial shade to none denied! 
’ Mid the coo! freshness of its tranquil seat, 
O may it shroud me, with its densest screen, 
And hide me from that blind unpitying queen 
Whose eyes, though blind, on me for ever beat, 
Where’er I crouch in mountain, or in glen, 
Or down each midnight den 
Glide on unseen, alone, with soundless feet ; 
And shoots me till amid my boundless woe 
As many eyes as darts she seems to show. 
Ah, misery! from the day 
That first I breath’d the air, and op’d my sight 
To you fair heaven ever to me obscure, 
Was I the butt and play 
Of Fate, unrighteous tyrant. From her spite 
I wounds, which ages can scarce heal, endure: 
Thou glorious Siren! shalt my werds assure, 
Beside whose sepulchre I my cradle press’d. 
Would I had press’d a tomb, or oute ist grave 
At the first blow she gave ! 
For me, harsh fortune from my mother’s breast 
Untimely tore. Ah! yet with plaintive sighs 
I back reca'l those kisses which she steep’d 
With streaming tears, those burning prayers, she 
heap’d, 
Which the false winds swept idly through the skies. 
Ne’er more was I to meet her face to face, 
Caught in those arms’ embrace, 
In those so sweet indissoluble ties, 
But like Julus from the Lian fire 
With faltering steps to track my errant sire, 
In exile and the shame 
Of want, I grew ; and in wild wanderings 
I learn’d untimely the sad taste of tears : 
For ere the season came, 
The rawness of mishaps, and sorrow’s stings, 
Supplied in me the rawness of my years. 
My father’s robb’d sick age, his pangs, and fears, 
All will I tell, Is’t that [ have not tound 
Myself a mine of anguish, whence to raise 
Matter of mournful lays? 
What must my dirge for others also sound ? 
Ev’n now for my desire too few my sighs; 
And these twin fountains, with unceasing flow, 
In vain wouldequal my abounding woe, 


Father! dear father, gazing from the skies! 
1 wept thee sick, thee dead. Thou know’st it well: 
My tears in torrents fell 

Upon thy bed, thy tomb, Now thou hast joys 

In other spheres. Hunour henceforth to thee, 

Not plaints, are due. Be all my grief to me.’ 
| “Before long, he began to feel unsafe at Ur- 
bino.” 

“ After sending a letter to Turin, requesting 
rotection, alone and in secret, he mounted his 
norse suddenly, and betook himself once more to 
his wanderings, travelling by way of Novara and 
Vercelli towards Savoy.” 

There is a loadstone there, and he voluntarily 
returns to Ferrara and his chains:— 

“On his arrival at Ferrara, no one noticed 
Tasso. ‘The Duke and the Princesses closed their 
doors against him as before. The ministers and 
gentry encountered him with neglect or savage 
inhumanity.” 

The third bride of the Duke arrives on the en- 
suing day, and there are gorgeous pageants and 
revels :— 

“But Tasso, deceived, insulted, trampled on, 
scoffed at as mad, wandered to and fro alone, 
houseless, disconsolate, and trembling, amid the 
glittering tumult, groaning and repenting that he 
had ever left Turin, where he was so kindly and 
honourably treated. The studied impertinencies 
and insults of the courtiers and servants were re- 
newed with greater license than ever. All 
shunned, or mocked, or reviled him. None com- 
forted, none sheltered him. 

“ Not one of the promises made to him were 
fulfilled. Every thing was done, which subtlety 
or malignity could devise, to irritate him. For a 
month he bore the brunt of this miserable persecu- 
| tion, and wrestled hard against this cold torrent 
of contumely. Worn out at last with the con- 
| tinual struggle, stung to the quick in his tenderest 

point, his reputation, and provoked by some more 
cruel insult than usual, his patience exhausted, 
and his indignation aroused, he broke out into 
| vehement reproaches against the Duke and his 
, court, lamenting his long thankless service, re- 
tracting the praises which he had poured upon 
' them, and complaining of the treachery and false 
' promises which had beguilded him.” 


No wonder he was treated as insane and re- 
manded to safe keeping: — 

“The wild fantastic images, which he had be- 
fore complained of seeing, multiplied, and in- 
creased upon him. His cell seemed to him at 
times full of all kinds of apparitions, some 

‘ troubled, and mournful, and gloomy, some bright, 
and clear, and merry. Flames wreathed and 
| twined themselves across the dark walls of his 
prison. Sparkles of fire seemed actually to come 
‘out of his owneyes. Shadowy forms of rats and 
other obscene animals glided across the vault of 
the room, where they could not naturally be. 
| His ears were full of alarming noises, whistlings, 
and ringings, and bells tolling, and clocks striking. 
| Continually, in his sleep, and often even waking, 
, he was engaged in hard and perilous strife with 
,the spectres that surrounded him. Horses 
trampled on him, and monsters butted him in his 
| bed. ‘here was, above all, a goblin sprite which 
| harassed and tormented him with impudent gam- 
| bols, and perpetual robberies. 
| When no person had been in his prison, his 
| closets were broken open, his clothes taken away, 
| his books pulled down and flung about the room, 
his gloves or letters drawn out from locked boxes 
at night, and scattered over the floor in the morn- 
|ing. His money was stolen from him as he slept, 
though, he says, with discretion, that is, in small 
amounts at a time. ‘And though they have 
robbed me thus discreetly,’ he writes to his old 
friend Cataneo, ‘I cannot feel sure that they will 
not have the rest. Accordingly I send you 
what remains of the money given me by the 
Princes of Molfetta and Mantua, and by Sign. 
Paolo Grillo, and the Marquis d’Este, in all 
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twenty-four gold crowns, two zeccheens and forty 
ducats insmall change. I beseech you to inform 
me of your receiving them, and to take care that | 
they, with my books and writings, which are no | 
safer than my money, may escape the hands of the | 
devil.’ He saw also a loafsnatched outofhis hands, | 
a dish of fruits, and other eatables, removed ' 
from before him, when no one was in the room. 

Many of his books and other pieces of furniture | 


kept disappearing continually, he knew not how. | 


He apprehended disorders of every kind. Some- 
times he thought he had the falling sickness, 
sometimes the gout, sometimes that his eyesight 
was failing. He had pains in his head, though | 
not excessive, pains in his bowels, in his side, in | 
his thighs, in his legs, but only slight. He was 
awakened by vomitings, by a flux of blood, by 
fever. ‘And amidst so many terrors, and so 
many sufferings, there appeared in the air the 
form of the glorious Virgin, with her Son in her 
arms, in the centre of bright and glittering clouds. 
Whence I ought not to despair of her grace. 
And although this might easily be mere fancy, 
because I am frenetical, and almost always dis- 
turbed by various apparitions, and full of infinite 
melancholy; nevertheless, by the grace of God, I 
am able ‘cohibere assensum’ (to withold my con- 
sent), which is the operation of the wise man, 
according to Cicero, wherefore I ought rather 
to believe that it was a miracle of the Virgin’s.’” 

If this be sanity, Bethlehem had better be shut 
up, the Lunatic Commissioners discharged, no pri- 
vate asylums be allowed, and Doctors Conolly, 
Stillwell, Morrison, Sutherland, and the rest 
be prohibited from practice. We might also 
mention that the rival jealousy of the Medici 
must have been a check on any violent oppression 
of the D'Este, and a protection to him if it could 
be rightly claimed by Tasso. 

The specimens we have incidentally quoted will 
aiford a good idea of Mr. Milman’s translations, 
which are fairly close, and expressive or character- 
istic of the original. ‘To be equal to him in the lan- 
guage is impossible; for though he might (having 
no candle in the dark nights) write by the light | 
of his cat’s eyes, “non havendo candele la notte 
per inscrivere,” his poetic powers have been 
justly estimated by Mr. Hallam; and Balsac, no 
mean critic, said so epigramatically, “ But for Vir- 
gil, Tasso would have been the greatest poet born; 
and but for Tasso, Virgil would have stood alone!” 
He was indeed a great theologian, philosopher, 
orator, critic, a subtle rhetorician, and, in several 
classes of poetry, heroic, serious, gallant, and de- 
scriptive—a mighty and immortal masier of the 
lyre. 

His childhood was extraordinary—he never 
laughed and seldom wept. His youth was erratic. 
His middle age promising. His fall disastrous. 
Hlis later years miserable. His sunset glorious. 
‘They were preparing for him the triumph of the 
laurel crown at Rome: he reached the Eternal 
City to receive it, and he died before he could be 
crowned. 

Leonora had preceded him in death, and he 
only reached the age of fifty-one years. 

We add a few lines from another poem, as an 
example of the translator:— 

** Ah, no! with wild lament 
The newest pangs I moan 

Which all the realms of fate, and hate, contain. 
Mid my vast discontent 
I see e’en Pity drown 

Her white cheeks ghastly with death’s spectral stain. 
In vain the gates I strain 
Of this my living hell, 
Where aye the angels urge 
The loud avenging scourge, 

To quench my torment in the Muses’ weil, 
New Orpheus with his lyre; 

So stern my Proscrpine’s relentless ire. 
Ye winds, that free and wild, 
Where’er ye please may glide, 

And light trom pole to pole your pinions spread, 
‘There, where the royal child 
By his soft cradle side 





Prints with his tott’ing steps the velvet mead, 


Fly now with rapid tread ! 
That mighty Cosmo’s heir 
May hear my mournful lay 
Mid your sweet murmurs play 
Through myrtles, flowers, and bays. The chaunt of care 
In deep responsive song 

Shall Arno’s swans, and nightingales, prolong.” 

We have only to add that Mr. Milman’s style 
is not always to our taste; that he sometimes gets 
into repetitions, and that his theological attempts 
to extract a moral from his tale does not appear 
| tous to be successful. But his work must com- 
| mand a place on every truly literary shelf, and in 
| these trashy days it is acredit to him to have 

produced it.* 








MR. GROTE’S GREECE, 
History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
8vo. Vols. VII. and VII. Murray. 
To do justice tu each separate volume of this ma- 
turely considered and patiently elaborated work 
would require the spece of a quarterly review; 
and, as we have before confessed, we shrink from 
the effort to afford anything like an adequate idea 
of such an issue as the present, consisting, as it 
does, of between twelve and thirteen hundred 
pages. The peace for fifty years between Athens 
and Sparta, concluded by Nikias (Nicias) in 


March 421 B.c., closed the preceding volume of 


Mr. Grote’s History, which is brought down by 
the seventh and eighth to the death of Alkibiadés 


(Alcibiades), and accordingly covers a period of 


about eighteen years. The leaning throughout 
is strongly in favour of the democratic principle; 
but we do not find that facts are much coloured, 
or individuals misrepresented, in order to convey 
any impression that may not be upheld on some 
authority. He argues the question, however, 
strenuously against Mitford, and other Greek his- 
torians; and when describing the acts of the Thirty 
Tyrants, rather believes the Orators against them 
than Xenophon. The personages most prominent 


during the eventful time are Nikias, Alkibiadés, | 


and Sokratés (we adopt the author’s orthogra- 
phy, in order to agree with the quotations); and 
the events, the Syracusan invasion and Pelopon- 
nesian war, conducted to so fatal a termination by 
the Lacedemonian Lysander. 

With this fell the empire of Athens, for which 
the disasters at Syracuse had paved the way, as 
admirably illustrated by the Paper read at the 
Royal Society of Literature by Col. Leake, as re- 
ported in the Literary Gazetie, and about to be 
published in the forthcoming volume of Transac- 


tions. To us, notwithstanding the reasoning of 


Mr, Grote, it seems that Athens was ripe for her 
destruction. The liberty which had evolved such 
eternal glories to her citizens had degenerated into 
tyrannical licentiousness; and democrat and oli- 
garch, as either acquired the ascendancy, displayed 
like rapacity and cruelty. Clubs and mob orators, 
and the ambition of Sicilian conquest, brought on 
the enormous ruin which followed that calamitous 
attack. The Athenian struggle, after receiving 
the blow, showed how powerful the stamina had 
been, and the Macedonian subjugation, half a cen- 
tury later, prostrated even the flellenic mind; and 
the night succeeded day. 

Having fully discussed the event of the wars 

* Our Paris Correspondent this week writes us aprovos :— 
“T lately mentioned that an autograph acknowledgment 
of Torquato ‘Tasso, of a debt due to a Jew money lender, 
had been sold by public auction in this city. The following 
is the text of this curious document :-— 

“To sotto seritto dichiaro d’aver riceyuto dal signore 
Abram Levi ventecinque lire p. Je quall ritiene in pegno 
una spada del mio padre, sci camice, quattro lensoli, e due 
tovaglie. 

**A di, 2 di marso, 1570, Toreo. Tasso.’ 

“ How little, after all, have the fortune and characters of 
men changed in three hundred years! Now, as in 1570, Poets 
are too often obliged to have recourse to the Jew money-len- 
der for a loan, as reliefto dire distress—perhaps to purchase 
a meal; and now, as then, the Jew moncey-lender cruelly 
exacts the father’s sword, the half-dozen shirts, the sheets, 
the table-cloths, or what not, as security for the {paltry 
advance; poverty still the !ot of the unfortunate poet— 
griping avarice still the characteristic of the money-lender !”’ 


——. 
|and the revolutions of government, finishing with 
| the death of Alikibiadés, Mr. Grote presents ys 
with two treatises of an interesting literary 
; nature; the first on the Drama, Rhetoric, Digle. 
tics, and the Sophists, and the last on Sokratis 
—the one occupying 110, and the other 130 pages, 

“It was under that great development of the 
power of Athens which followed the expulsion 
of Xerxes, that the theatre with its appurtenances 
attained full magnitude and elaboration, and Attic 
tragedy its maximum of excellence. Sophoklés 
gaised his first victory over Aschylus in 468 p¢,; 
the first exhibition of Euripidés was in 455p,¢, 
The names, though unhappily the names alone, 
of many othcr competitors have reached ys; 
VPhiloklés, who gained the prize even over the 
CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophoklés; Euphorion go 
of JEschylus, Xenoklés and Nikomachus, gl] 
known to have triumphed over Euripidés; Neo. 
phron, Achzeus, Ion, Agathon, and many mor, 
‘Phe continuous stream of new tragedy, poured 
out year after year, was something new in the 
history of the Greek mind. If we could suppox 
all the ten tribes contending for the prize every 
year, there would be ten tetralogies (or sets of 
four dramas each, three tragedies and one satyri- 
| cal farce) at the Dionysiac festival, and a3 many 
jat the Lenran. So great a number as sixty new 
|tragedies composed every year, is not to k 
| thought of; yet we do not know what was the 
usual number of competing tetralogies ; it was at 
least three—since the first, second and third are 
specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records 
—and probably greater than three. . It was rare 
to repeat the same drama a second time, unless 
after considerable alterations; nor would it be 
creditable to the liberality of a Chorégus to de 
cline the full cost of getting up a new tetralogy. 
Without pretending to determine with numerical 
accuracy how many dramas were composed in 
each year, the general fact of unexampled abu 
dance in the productions of the tragic muse is both 
authentic andinteresting. . . . . 

“The full splendour of the comic Muse was 
considerably later than that of the tragic. Even 
down to 469 B.c. (about the time when Perikles 
and Ephialtés introduced their constitutional re- 
forms), there was nota single comic poet of 
eminence at Athens; nor was there apparently a 
single undisputed Athenian comedy before that 
date, which survived to the times of the Alex 
andrine critics. Magnés, Kratés, and Kratinus 
—probably also Chionidés and Ekphantidés— 
all belong to the period beginning about (Olym- 
piad 80 or ) 460 B.c.; that is, the generation pre- 
ceeding Aristophanés, whose first composition 
dates in 427 n.c. The condition and growth of 
Attic comedy before this period seems to have 
been unknown even to Aristotle, who intimates 
that the archon did not begin to grant a chorus 
for comedy, or to number it among the authori 
tative solemnities of the festival, until long after 
the practice had been established for tragedy. 
Thus the comic chorus in that early time col- 
sisted of volunteers, without any chorégus pub: 
licly assigned to bear the expense of teaching 
them or getting up the pieee—so that there was 
little motive fur authors to bestow care or genius 
in the preparation of their song, dance, am 
scurrilous monody or dialogue. The exuberant 
revelry of the phallic festival and procession— 
with full license of scoffing at any one presetit, 
which the god Dionysus was supposed to enjoy 
—and with the most plain-spoken grossness as 
wellin language as in ideas—formed the prim 
tive germ, which under Athenian genius mpene 
into the old comedy. It resembled in many Fe 
spects the satyric drama of the tragedians, rs 
was distinguished from it by dealing not metey 
with the ancient mythical stories aud persons, 
but chiefly with contemporary men and subjects 
lof common life—dealing with them often, 1% 
junder their real names, and with ridicule - 
| most direct, poignant, and sc ornful, We 8 
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clearly how fair a field Athens would offer for 
this species of coraposition, at a time when the 
bitterness of political contention ran high—when | 
the city had become a centre for novelties from | 
every part of Greece—when tragedians, rhetors, 
and philosophers, were acquiring celebrity and | 
jncurring odium—and when the democratical con- | 
stitution laid open all the details of political and | 
judicial business, as well as all the first men of | 
the state, not merely to universal criticism, but 
also to unmeasured libel.” 

And “ the warfare of comedy, in the persons of | 
Aristophanés and other composers, against philo- | 
sophy, literature, and eloquence—in the name of | 
those good old times of ignorance, *‘ when an | 
Athenian seaman knew nothing more than how to | 
call for his barley-cake, and cry Yo-ho;’ and the | 
retrograde spirit which induces them to exhibit | 
moral turpitude as the natural consequence of 
the intellectual progress of the age—are circum- | 
stances going far to prove an unfavourable and 
degrading influence of Comedy on the Athenian 
mind.” 

$o much for the drama; and yet, though that 
much is very little, we are compelled to leave the | 
other heads of this essay without extract or com- 
ment, We shall merely say that the Sophists 
have an able Apologist in Mr. Grose. His defence 
of Sokratés also, against M. Forechhammer and 
other recent critics, is a strenuous production :— 

“ He was the first who turned his thoughts and 
discussions distinctly to the subject of ethics. 
With the philosophers who preceded him, the 
subject of examination had been Nature or the 
Kosmos as one undistinguishable whole, blending 
together cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, phy- 
sics, metaphysics, &c. . . . 

“ Toamind at all exigent on the score of proof, 
physical science as handled in that day was in- 
deed likely to appear not only unsatisfactory, but 
hopeless; and Sokratés, in the maturity of his life, 
deserted it altogether. ‘The contradictory hypo- 
theses which he heard, with the impenctrable con- 
fusion which overhung the subject, brought him 
even to the conviction, that the gods intended the 
machinery by which they brought about astrono- 
nical and physical results to remain unknown, 
and that it was impious, as well as useless, to pry 
into their secrets. . . . 

“ That‘ the proper study of mankind is man’— 
okratés was the first to proclaim: he recognised 
the security and happiness of man both as the 
single end of study, and as the limiting principle 
whereby it ought to be circumscribed. . . . 

“Such was the capital innovation made by 
Sokrat¢s in regard to the subject of Athenian 
study, bringing down philosophy, (to use the ex- 
pression of Cicero) from the heavens to the earth; 
and such his attempt to draw the line between 
that which was, and was not, scientifically disco- 
verable—an attempt, remarkable, inasmuch as it 
shows his conviction that the scientific and reli- 
gious point of view mutually excluded one 
another, so that where the latter began, the for- 
merended. Itwas an innovation, inestimable, in 
Tespect to the new matter which it let in: of 
little import, as regards that which it professed to 
exclude,” 


These are but morsels of a long discussion, but 
we have room for no more, and can only add with 
our author:— 

“Though Greece produced great poets, ora- 
lors, speculative philosophers, historians, &c., yet 
other countries, having the benefit of Grecian 
literature to begin with, have nearly equalled 

er in all these lines, and surpassed her in some. 
ut where are we to look for a parallel to So- 
es, either in or out of the Grecian world?” 

It will require, at the rate at which the author 





ra gone on, at least three volumes more to com- 
plete this truly sterling work. { 


ANGLING: STORIES: WEST COUNTRY DIALECT. | that may be launched on the floating leaf, which 


Spring-Tide ; or, the Angler and his Friends. By 
J. Yonge Akerman. Bentley. 
Wuat says the author of the ‘¢ Seasons?” 

** Come gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come ;’’ 
and Mr. Akerman, as an angler, is a genial ex- 
positor of the season. Cockney fishers may have 
a different reading of the poet, for their nasty 
* Gentle” spring lasts nearly all the year through, 
as may be witnessed in a thousand punts from 


| Futham to Reading, between March and Novem- 


ber: and even that sort of thing is “pleasaunt 
idlesse” enough on calm sunny days; but the 


true lover of the sport must frequent the rural | 


scenery of the country, be charmed by the 
beauties of nature, and enjoy the skill and fatigue 
attendant upon the successful employment of the 
mimic fly. A grafting of natural history upon 
this disposition completes the harmonies of the 
pursuit; and observation of the various aspects of 
inanimate and various habits of animate creation, 
fills up the measure of a philosophical, rational, 
healthful, and soothing relaxation from the toils 
and troubles of the busy world. 

Mr. Akerman shows himself to be a worthy 
disciple of Isaac Walton, whose example he has 


jinitated in the form, style, and embellishment of 


this little book. Its “ argument” and descriptions 
are carried on by three interlocutors, Senex, an 
old experienced angler, Julian, a younger pro- 
ficient ona visit to him, and Simon Paradice, a 
rustic attendant belonging to the locality, and 
speaking the Somersetshire dialect. By these 
raeans we have the theme diversified, it may be 
said, into fuur heads: Ist, as regards angling; 
2nd, as regards natural history; 3rd, as regards 
philology; and 4th, as regards illustrative anec- 
dotes, stories, and facetiz, blent together in six 
days’ conversations, and wanderings, and taking 
exploits by the rivers’ sides. As first also in 
importance, we address ourselves to the rod and 
line; noting by the way, that a good many 








anglers of our acquaintance do throw the line in 


much the same manner as other folks throw the 
hatchet. In the present case, the parties very 
seldom either miss or lose a tish; and may be con- 
sidered among the luckiest of the lucky. But to 
our subject. 

“Tia! the May-fly, too, is risiug; the angler 
will not leave the river with an empty pannier 
to-day. 

“J, When this fly is on the water, the fish 
will take no other, I have heard. 

“S. Ask those who told you so if they ever 
tried. But we will soon put it to the test. The 
mention of that dogma reminds me that last sea- 
son, in the month of April, with a cold north- 
west wind, which curled the surface of the water 
well, I took, in a part of this stream, within the 


space of half-a-mile, sixteen brace of fine trouts, | 


and most of them with the artificial May-fly, 
though of course not one of these creatures had 
made its appearance. I have been equally success- 
ful with the May-fly’s ‘counterfeit present- 
ment’ in streams where that insect is never seen. 
The fact is, that when the trout is really inclined 
to feed, there are few things thrown lightly on 
the surface, or slowly drawn through the water, 
which he will not take. 


“ J. Thave often observed fish rise and take | 


the leaves which on a windy day are blown into 
the river. ‘This seems to favour your opinion. 

“ S. True, but you will find the trouts repeatedly 
reject them. I do not think them so obtuse as 
to seize everythig as food which may fall near 
them; but doubtless, experience, or perhaps 
instinct, prompts them to examine everything 
that comes in their way. Thus the airy cater- 
pillar, when feeding on a leaf, may, like the clown 
sawing the sign-board on which he is perched, 
eat away until he is precipitated into the water. 
In this manner, though hardly discernible by us, 
fish perhaps often devour any reptile or insect 


| 


| prize slowly sunk to the bottom. 


{ 





is sent adrift again as soon as it is cleared of the 
creatures sailing upon it. I have had wonderful 


| sport in the months of August and September, 


the fish rising at almost every fly cast near them, 
while the leaves were falling occasionally, in con- 
sequence of a breeze.” 

These remarks are accurate. We were once 
acquainted with, and finally dined off, a huge 
trout, who lived about a mile below Windsor, lay 
near the bank under the protection of an old 
apple-tree, and for weeks seemed to subsist on 
nothing but the blossoms which fell into the water. 
It was upon the insects with which they abounded 
that he fed. He would look at no other temp- 
tation, and he was betrayed at last by a stiff 
rod poked through the branches, and a blossom, 
on a short line, stuck upon the treacherous hook, 
and dropped over his unsuspicious head. Here is 
the account of another bait— 

“ An elderly gentleman fishing at Rickmans- 
worth, on the river Colne in Hertfordshire, in the 
suminer of 1815, having laboured all day with 
the fly, and contributed but little to his pannier, 
before quitting the water-side bethought him of 
having a venture with a snail, which he substi- 
tuted for his artificial temptations. In a short 
time he struck a very heavy fish, which, after 
playing for 2 while, he at length brought to the 
surface of the water, though not sufficiently near 
enough to make sure of him, The fish was a 
large one; and, the captor’s attendant having 
quitted the ground and gone to a neighbouring 
cottage, he was left without alanding-net. There 
was, conseyuently, no alternative but ‘playing 
him till tired,-—-an antiquated practice now-a- 
days, and never resorted to but in desperate 

ases, like the present. ‘The creature at length 
appeared to be exhausted, and was towed to the 
bank; but the angler, in trying to lift him ont of 
the water, tore the héok from his mouth, and the 
The stream 
was at that spot deep and clear, but not swift; 
and the angler had the mortification of seeing his 
trout lying gasping almost within hisreach. Per- 
plexed und bafiled, he put on another snail; but 
without hope. By this time the fish had re- 
covered, and began to move out intothe middle 
of the stream. ‘Lhe snail was placed before him, 
and, wonderful to relate, he darted at it, gorged 
it, and struck off up the stream. This time the 
angler was more successful; and after a struggle 
of some minutes, during which his attendant re- 
turned, the fish was landed, and found to weigh 
five pounds. This is a well-authenticated fact; 
and it is the more remarkable, as the fish must 
have seen his captor at their first encounter.” 

Another remark, which is of general applica- 
tion. 

“Tam (says Mr. A.) acquainted with a small 
stream which, towards autumn, is much con- 
tracted by the growth of weeds, causing the for- 
mation of pools, in each of which a large trout 
lies in wait for everything that comes down, I 
have seldom thrown into one of these pools with- 
out hooking its tenant, and his place is invariably 
taken by the fish next in size. . . 

«J. Ihave heard, that in the smaller streams 
in Scotland, the biggest fish take up their stations 
in the pools, devour their own progeny one by 
one, and then, like famished wolves, snatch at 
almost anything that may be offered them, to 
their inevitable destruction. 

“S. A large trout is little inferior to the pike 
in voracity; but he is not so indiscriminate, nor 
so rash.” 

Farther on, we read, in answer to a question 
from Julian,— 

“Ts it not strange that creatures which subsist 
upon their own species should prey so constantly 
on minute insects? It is to me inexplicable. ~ 

“ §. ‘The fondness of the trout, and indeed of 
several other kinds of fish, for this diversion, may 
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be compared to that of many birds and beasts, | whose hard bill will make more impressiononthe “Lear is a word which ought to be drafted val 
which relish nothing so much as the prey they | frost-bound earth on a winter's morning than into our next new dictionary. ‘ Lear’ Expresses accol 
have captured by their own agility or cunning. | you can make with a knife. He is formidable, the state of stomach for which ‘ hungry’ js not and & 
The superior animal, man, in his primitive state, | too, on account ofjhis 1umbers.” sufficiently descriptive; and as it is a good Anglo. As 
is thus characterized, and in his civilized con-, Of the Robin, we are told,— Saxon word, I recommend it to the notice of oy trout 
dition differs but little from the savage in this' ‘His pugnacity is notorious, and it is well- lexicographers. The Germans have it; but with Will’ 
respect. A Scotch friend of mine one day asked known that he often cuffs his parents or his themI believe it merely stands for empty, Its =a 
his keeper if he could tell him why so large a fish | brothers soundly—a very unamiable trait on_ use is not confined to this part of the country.” you t 
as the salmon delighted in capturing flies. ‘God | which poets have charitably been silent. A friend! Gu ute! often heard, even in the streets of " § 
Almighty kens, sir,’ replied the man, ‘except its | of mine sometimes amuses himself by setting two London, from the carter to his team, is also the “ § 
curiosity.’ ” |robins to fight, which he effects in this manner. | pure Saxon of Alfred and Beda, and literally # 
But human curiosity may be equally piqued by | Perceiving a single robin in his garden he soon | signifies— : ade 
the following statements :— | brings a second to the spot by tapping sharply! ‘Go out, or go outwards! that is, move away any 1 
“ J. What a shoal of minnows in the pool be- | with the edge of one shilling on the surface of | from the driver. In the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, crupy 
h‘nd that great stone. | another, and thus imitating the abrupt, pert, | our Lord's command to Lazarus in the tomb js “§ 
“S. They are there to avoid the trouts which | petulent note of the bird itself. ‘The note of | in these very words—‘ Lazarus, ga ute!’ Again, “§ 
are now on the shallows, A friend, on whose | defiance is quickly responded to, and a battle in- | at plough, they say to the team, when, after Idot 
veracity I can implicitly rely, told me, that some variably ensues.” turning, the horses have fallen into the right line ’orld. 
years since, he was one day fishing in Hertford-| There is a good deal about the elder-tree, to |‘ thereright,’ a word which occurs very oftenin becau 
shire, when, as he sat by the river-side changing | which our forefathers ascribed many virtues now | the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels, and marte 
his flies, he beheld a concourse of these beautiful | lost sight of or forgotten. We are convinced that | which in ours is always represented by the word poor 
little fishes apparently in deep council. They | its wood, bark, leaves, flowers, and fruit, possess |‘ stvaightway.’ If they speak of a scanty cropof «§ 
formed a very perfect circle of about three feet in | many qualities which well deserve to be ascer- | corn they say ‘a bad rzp there,’ and we find in As, Sor 
diameter, each fish having his head turned in- | tained by scientific analysis and careful experi- |‘ micel rip and feawa wyrta’ (Matt. ix., 37): with | 
wards. They remained thus grouped and per-| ment. Mr. A. writes of it,— four out of the five words of this sentence are sill The 
fectly immovable, except their fins, but if any} “The last night’s rain has made everything | retained by our rural population. They use the spere’ 
strange minnow ventured near them, two or three | look fresh and vivified. What a peculiar odour | Phrase ‘most in deal’ for ‘ generally, or for the nest;’ 
.of the body moved out of the circle and chased it | pervades the air.* | most part,’ which is also the Anglo-Saxon form intere 
away, returning and falling in again with the} “S, Itis the trees in this elder hedge. | * mest deel.’ ” story, 
greatest precisior, How such creatures cancom-| “J, I was not aware that the scent of the, Wecopy a story, by Simon, of a rum owil woun 
mune with each other I leave for the considera- | elder was so powerful. customer, called Joe, which gives an amusiug of a 
tion of the naturalist;—they, indeed, have ‘ neither “S§. Nor are the rustics hereabouts now aware | sample of the west country provincial pronuncia- actual 
speech nor language,’ and yet truly there must | why their forefathers planted the elder round | tion, where S’es are turned zeds, besides other secon 
exist the most perfect intelligence among them. | their gardens. In Scotland, north of the | conversions, including the V’s and W's. sleep 
“J. Itis, after all, not more wonderful than | Grampians, I believe it is well-known to be! ‘One marnin’, many years ago, owld Joe ws before 
the instinct with which Providence has endowed | noxious to vermin of the snail and caterpillar kind, | lukin’ auver the bridge, a watchin’ the vishes, We 
many creatures of inferior organization. Fishes, | and, therefore, they water their gardens with | when a genelman vrom Lunnun covomed by. | tanka: 
I believe, are destitute of natural affection. water in which the Sane of this tree have been zay, vather, zays the strainger, what d'ye cal “7 
“S. To all appearance they are, but then we | steeped. The practice was doubtless once com- | this out here bruk? Th’ owld bwoy was a leet: of shi 
know so little of their habits. They appear, too,! mon in England; and thus, in Piers Ploughman, | bit dunch, and a didn’t year’n very plain, my’ quarte 
to be insensible to pain, or at least to be less | Judas is said to have hanged himself on an elder, | says he. How d’ye caal this bruk? zays the fill up 
affected by it than most creatures. it being doubtless considered fitter than all the | strainger agen. Haw,—caaéun, zays owld Joe; baked 
“J. I have heard many anecdotes of their | trees of the forest for such a delinquent: um dwont caal un at ael um dwont: a allus cooms portio 
voracity, and of their insensibility to corporal “ Judas he japed | this woy wi’hout callin’! Zo the cockney went of ale, y 
suffering after being hooked; their struggles then, fo eat lina girt pelt and towld un to gwo and hang’ &e. 
which so horrify humane people, would appear to Hanged himself.” | self’ two ki 
be rather the effect of their efforts to get away | The elder was much venerated by our Anglo: | And this having brought us to our fourth heal of an | 
than the writhing under torture. Saxon (or Old English, as Camden more properl | of anecdotes, stories, &c., we conclude our most he so 
“S. You will find it difficult to persuade many styles them) forefathers. The canons of Edgar agreeable task with a selection of some of them, ‘on 
people of that, and I have no inclination to debate | enumerate and denounce the practice of several | With which the author has seasoned his otherwie 
the matter, but I am well acquainted with an; kinds of spells, and among them those with in all respects very pleasant and recreative pr 
angler who once unintentionally caught a fish, | elders and other trees.’ The elder is, however, | duction. The next are good companions to th An In 
and a trout too, with its own eye! in our days, prized for certain virtues, and its | last quoted. ‘ Secon Sy 
“J. Pardon my incredulity, but I was not| vinegar is an excellent element in sauce fur any | Simon, again, loquitur, “ Nothin’ like awene! 
prepared for such a fact as that! kind of freshwater fish.” ‘as owld Rachael Cark used to zay;—a body me Tue a 
“S. Ido not ask you to believe it, but Lhave| We pass on to exemplify our third division, | 40 anything wi’ patience, but ‘a never could YY archite 
perfect confidence in the veracity of my friend, Philology, to which the subjoined extracts refer: | suade her owld man zo, ’specially when ‘a bake! with tl 
who assured me that having hooked the fish foul,| “ Hin,” it is stated, “is no corruption, but the | his breeches, poor owld zow! an hin! buildir 
and torn out its eye, he threw again, and the same pure Saxon pronoun Ayn; though, strange to say, | «© §. What ’s that Simon? We must hear and eo 
trout seized it and was captured.” the editors of our provincial glossaries have not that story. ‘ 4g Job time-q 
Turn we now to two or three of the nice ob-| remarked it,—a proof, one may easily perceive,| “Simon. Whoy, one night, poor owld i styles 
servances in natural history—a subject of which | that they have but a very slight acquaintance | Cark coomed off the downs drough wet a ; accura 
we never tire. On the hawthorn-tree, it is re-| with the dialects they ‘have undertaken to | very skin, and ’a went straight off to bed. a the da 
marked,— illustrate. ‘The compilers of some of these works | her ’ad been a bakin’ in the daay time, an conseq 
“Thave no doubt many of these trees are of a | are greatly deceived if they suppose any English | put Job’s leathern breeches in the oven to at mould: 
i i i illustrate ni er | In the marnin’, avore 'twas light, Job begat lected 
great age, coeval perhaps with the oldest oaks | dialect is to be illustrated by merely turning over | um. In the m “ ot the gh 
and yews in the kingdom. Old records tell us| the leaves of an Anglo-Saxon dictionary. Others , to veel about vor his thengs, and  misse “ than 
of several of the latter two; but the hawthorn | err as much in concluding, that, asa certain pro- breeches. ‘ Where be the breeches: 1ays “ strikin 
perhaps lost—if not its beauty—its dignity under | vincial word is not to be discovered in these voca- | ‘ where be my breeches, Rachael: i Awh, " , with it 
the Norman rule.” bularies, it is necessarily not of Anglo-Saxon | oven.’ Away went Job a’ter um, but it . the bu 
Respecting birds— origin, and, having searched all the ancient | minnit ’a zengs out, ‘ Massey haw! _ ih must t 
“J. I have often thought that an occasional | northern tongues for derivations, boldly assume | oruld ha’ you done, Rachael! they ” 4. S herd Excer 
rigorous winter and the preying of the larger | it was imported ! up like a skin 0’ parchment! Oh Tas sowed 5 
species were sufficient to check the tuo great in- | ———~-- --—---------- —-——-——~~-— ---__| what zhall Ido! Was ever a man 20 Pp a ai We w. 
crease of small birds. Not only does intense cold | , “ This tree was held in great veneration by our fore- | Tbe?’ ‘Patience, Job, patience, ays ve an tion of 
destroy numbers of thefeatheredrace,but, accord- | they repeaicd this prayer: ‘Frau Eilhorn gib mir. wasvon | Ody, ‘have a leetle patience. Kemonier i J u'r 
ing to afriend of mine who has an estate in Scot-|deinem holz, dan will ich dir von meinem auch was | namezake, how he was caddled.’ deal to put cises a 
land, hungerconverts the graminivorous bird intoa | geben wann es wachst im walde.’—Lady Elder, give me | very true,’ zays Job; ’a had a nation dea his Longf 
bird of prey at such times. In one hard winter, | 9¢ of thy wood, then will I also give thee some of mine, up wi’, that’s zartin, but his wife never Shaks 
s ' when it grows in the forest. This was generally repeated , SoS] 
a few years since, the rooks attacked and killed with head uncovered, and with folded hands.” “In Hil- | breeches ! : P Id be incor Critica 
all the wood-pigeons in his plantations. desheim, when any one dies, the gravedigger goes in silence “S. Acapital story, which shou « Miseries of & fine 
“§. I do not doubt it, though I have never | te 4" elder-tree, and cuts a wand to measure the corpse by ; | porated with the next edition of the 1 Teater poetry 
witnessed such an onslaught here. The wood- | this wand instead of the wual whip.” “Eider planted | man Life.’ Some thirty years M0 oo ., 
pigeon must be a feeble opponent of the rook, | before the stall-door preserves the cattle from magic.” ‘breeches were worn generally by the 
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who, at market, when reckoning up their accounts, 
took a pin from their sleeve, and scratched the 
accounts on their’nether garments, worn as sleek 
and shining as an old oak table.’’ 

Again, Simon, “I thenks there’s a good 
trout or two in owld Speck’s meadow, zur. 
Wille try? 

“g, Ay, we'll go thither at once, Simon. Did 
you tell Speck that I wish to see him? 

“Simon. Tez, zur. 

« §. What did he say? 

“ Simon. Haw! a laafed and zed as how 
a’'d come, but ’twas o’ no use;—ye couldn't get 
any more rent out o” he;—’twas like puttin’ a 
crupper on a twoad. 

«§. Why so, Simon? 

“ Simon. ’Cos a twoad ’ant got no tayl, zur! 
Ido thenk a’s the stingiest owld wosbird in the 
‘orld. Last winter a was buildin’ a cow-hus, and 
because a wouldn’t buy hair to mix wi’ the 
marter, a shaved his donkey so close that the 
poor beayst wos pretty nigh killed wi’ the cawld ! 

“§. There ’s a lesson in thrift for you.” 

Some very neat etchings adorn the volume, 
with which altogether we have no fault to find. 
The author thinks a work illustrating Shak- 
spere’s Natural History, would be “a mare’s 
nest;” we think it might be the vehicle for very 
interesting matter. He tells a most wonderful 
story, on the authority of Dr. Warwick, of a 
wounded pike, which threw himself repeatedly out 
of a pond to have his wounds dressed, and 
actually laid its head upon the doctor’s foot, the 
second time, in gratitude for his having sent it to 
sleep ona pillow in its watery bed the evening 
before, Query, the hatchet? 

We end with an excellent receipt for a cool 
tankard, such as anglers relish :— 

“Take two glasses of wine, one of port and one 
of sherry, two table-spoonfuls of moist sugar, a 
quarter ofa nutmeg, and a sprinkle of ginger, 
fill up with a pint of mild ale over a piece of well 
baked (but not burnt) toast. These are the pro: 
portions; and if you will make it with a quart of 
ale, you of course double the quantity of wine, 
&e. Any wine will answer the purpose, but if of 
two kinds, the better. It should stand a quarter 
of an hour before it is drunk, that the flavour of 
he sop may be duly imparted to it.” 








SUMMARY. 


An Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the 

Syles of Romanesque and Pointed Architecture 

Free. By T. Inkersley, 8vo. Murray. 

Tue author has passed nearly five years in an 
architectural tour in France, and being struck 
with the remarkable consistency of the dates of 
buildings throughout the country, has collected 
and compared them with the view to settling the 
time-questions as to the introduction of various 
styles in France. He justly notices the greater 
accuracy of English Archzologists in regard to 
the dates of our old ecclesiastical buildings, in 
consequence of their careful investigation of 
mouldings, which the French have rather neg- 
lected, though they have paid more attention 
than we have done to the more obvious and 
striking features of their edifices. The volume, 
with its descriptive notices of a great number of 
the buildings on which its arguments are founded, 
must be very useful to architects of both nations. 


Excercitationes Ianbice, &c, By E. R. Humphreys, 
B.A. 8vo. Edinburgh: Blacks. 
We would recommend this volume to the atten- 
tion of students who desire to become masters of 
the nieeties of Iambic composition. The exer- 
Cises are from the poems of Sir W. Scott, Burns, 
Saptllow, Sigourney, Hemans, Horace, and 
iakspere ; and, to our judgment, display much 
a intelligence, and are well fitted to lead to 
pany. Polish in writing this species of Greek 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 21st, 1849.—[This paper having been fol- 
lowed up by a sequel, read at a meeting in Febru- 
ary, and carrying the curious research on to farther 
conclusions, we trust the abstract subjoined will 
prove very acceptable to such of our readers as are 
interested in the abstruse powers of arithmetical 
figures.—Ed. Z. G.] “On certain Properties of 
the Arithmetical Series whose ultimate differences 
are constant.” By Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord 
Chief-Baron of the Exchequer. This paper professes 
to investigate certain properties of the series of 
whole numbers whose ultimate differences are con- 
stant, and incidentally to treat of Fermat’s theorem 
of the polygonal numbers, and some other proper- 
ties of numbers. Its object is to show that the 
same (or an analogous) property which Fermat dis- 
covered in the polygonal numbers belongs to other 
series of the same order, also to all series of the 
first order, and probably to all series of all orders. 
It also proposes to prove the first case of Fermat’s 
theorem (that is, of the triangular numbers) from 
the second case of the squares (which had not betore 
been done), and to dispense with the elaborate proof 
of Legendre (Théorie des Nombres), finally, to prove 
all the cases by a method different from that either 
of Lagrange, Euler, or Legendre. It is first shown 
that an analogous property belongs to all series of 
the first order (viz., common arithmetical series). 
The following propositions are then proved as the 
basis of future reasoning :— : 

1. Every triangular number greater than 6 is 
composed of 3 triangular numbers. 

2. Every triangular number greater than 3 is 
composed of 4 triangular numbers. 

3. Any triangular {number may be expressed by 
the form (a?+a-+5?), 


4. The sum of any two triangular numbers may 
be expressed by the same form. 

5. Every number above 7 is the sum of four 
triangular numbers exactly. 

6. Every number above 29 is the sum of thre 
triangular numbers exactly. : 

7. Every multiple of 8 is composed of-eight odd 
squares, and the sum of any 8 odd squares is a mul- 
tiple of 8. 

8. The following general theorem is then proved: 

If p be any odd square, then 

Ap* + Bpy + Cp* + Dp + &e. 
will equal 8 odd squares, if 
A+B+C+D+4+, &e. 
equal 8, or any multiple of 8 (A, B, C, D, &c., z, y, 
x, &c., may be any positive whole numbers). 

9. It is a corollary from this, that in any system 
of notation having an odd square for its base, the 
sum of the digits will have the same number of odd 
squares as the number itself; the number of odd 
squares being in each case the minimum. 

10. Any number of the form 8x + 4 is composed 
of 4 odd squares. 

11. It follows from this that every number is 
composed of 4 triangular numbers, or 3, 2, or 1. 

12. From this it is shown that every number is 
of the’form 

(a2 +a+ b2,c? +c+d?2). 

13. And that every number of the form 4n + 2 
(if n be greater than 2) is composed of 4 square 
numbers, 2 even and 2 odd. 

14, And that every number greater than 27 is 
composed of 8 squares exactly. 

15. Every number (beyond a certain small limit) 
is composed of 2 triangular numbers + a square 
number, or 2 triangular numbers + a double trian- 
gular number. 

16. A proof is then offered that in the equation 
8n-+-4—4 odd squares, one of the four odd squares 
may be any odd square less than 8x+-4, and there- 
fore 1 may be one of the 4 odd squares ; and if so, 

8n + 4 = | + 3 odd squares, 
+, 8n +3 = 3 odd squares, 


from which Fermat’s theorem of the triangula 
numbers is an immediate corollary. 

17. A proof (by a tabular series) is then sug- 
gested, that all the other cases of Fermat’s theorem 
may be deduced from the first, and that it is not 
necessary to use more than four terms greater than 
unity (as discovered by M. Cauchy, see Suppl. to 
Legendre’s Théorie des Nombres, p. 21, 22). 

18. A general expression for a succession of series 
is then given— 


n—1.n \ 

1, (p+1), (3p+1), (6p+1) &e. p+) ; 
and it is proved that any number may be composed 
of not exceeding p+2 terms of the series, of which 
three only are required to be greater than unity. 
If p = 9, the series is 1, 10, 28, 55, &c., that is, 
every third triangular number beginning with 1; 
and every number of the form 9n+q consists of g 
triangular numbers not divisible by 3 (if g be greater 
than 2). 

If p = 8, the series is 1, 9, 25, 49, &c. 

19. (The odd squares) and every number may be 
composed of not exceeding 10 odd squares. Ifp=6, 
the series becomes, 1, 7, 19, 37, &c. (the differences 
between the cubes). From the continued addition 
of the terms of this series, the cube numbers may 
be formed. 

If p = 4, the series is, 1, 5, 13, 25, &c., or 

1, (1+4), (44+9), 9+16), &e. 
The continued addition of the terms of this series 
forms the octohedral numbers, viz. 1, 6, 19, 44, &c. 

Every term of the series is composed of (p+1) 
prior terms ; also if g be added to any term it will 
equal (q+1) prior terms. 

20. It is then proved that the property of the 
triangular numbers is not destroyed by adding any 
(the same) number to each term, it is merely post- 
poned, and commences at a higher number, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the number added. 

21. The same is prayed in respect of the addition 
of any common arithmetical series. 

22. The paper concludes by suggesting a proof 
that every number may be composed of 4 triangular 
numbers, derived from the consideration that if the 
triangular numbers be indexed or numbered thus— 

l 2 3 q 5 &c. indices. 
1 3 6 10 15, &c. A” nos. 
Any number between 2 triangular numbers can be 
formed by 4 triangular numbers, the sum of whose 
indices shall be not less than the sum of the indices 
of the 4 triangular numbers that compose the 
smaller triangular number, and not greater than the 
similar indices of the larger ; and generally (after a 
limited number of terms) the sum of the indices of 
any intermediate number will be exactly the sum of 
the indices of the smaller number: to illustrate 
this, all the numbers between 91 and 105 (2 trian- 
gular numbers) are shown to consist of 4 triangular 
numbers, whose indices exactly equal 25, which is 
the sum of the indices of the 4 triangular numbers 
into which 91 may be divided— 
6 6 6 7 
thus 91 = 21 + 214 21 + 28 

the sum of the indices 6+ 6 +6-+7 = 25; and 
every number between 91 and 105 may be composed 
of 4 triangular numbers, whose indices added to- 
gether will equal 25; but the nature of this inves- 
tigation cannot be made intelligible without refer- 
ence to the table itself, which the paper contains. 

If this attempt is successful, the whole of Fer- 
mat’s theorem of the polygonal numbers may be 
proved without reference to Lagrange’s proof of the 
case of the squares (the second case) derived from 
the properties of the prime numbers. The writer 
intimates an intention of making further communi- 
cations on the same subject. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
March \\th.—Captain Smyth, R.N., President, 





in the chair. 


Read :—l1st. “Journal of an Expe- 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





dition to explore the Interior of the Middle Island | 
of New Zealand,” by Mr. Thomas Brunner. Com- | 
municated by the Colonial Office. To acquire a 

better knowledge of the interior of the Middle Is- 

land of New Zealand, has always been a subject of 

the deepest importance to the Nelson settlement, 

and hopes have been entertained that some open- 

ing might be at length discovered in the rocky 

barrier, which stretches in one great semicircle from | 
Cape Campbell to Cape Farewell. Immediately be- 

hind this rocky wall, the extensive plains of the 

east. coast were known to commence, whilst the | 
same mountain chain was believed to extend with- ; 
ont interruption along the west coast to the south- | 
ern extremity of the island. Lying among the 

snowy mountains of jthe central portion, about fifty | 
miles S.E. of Nelson, the Rotuiti Lake discharges 

its waters to the west, and from the mountains 

above, Messrs. Heaphy and Christie had already 

looked down upon the plains of Port Cooper. A 

larger lake, the Roturoa, reported to exist not far 

from the Rotuiti, by two of the nearly extinct tribe | 
of the Rangitani, had been visited by Messrs. Fox, | 
Heaphy, and Brunner in 1846. The waters of this | 
lake flowing to N.W. form a considerable river, the | 
Kawatiri or Buller, which, after being joined by the | 
riyer of the Rotuiti, takes a great sweep to the 

south. After being joined by the Tiranmea, the | 
‘Tutaki, and the Matiri, the Buller becomes a river | 
of great size, and again enters the mountain gorges. | 
Of the Grey River, Mr. Brunner speaks in the fol- | 
lowing terms :—‘ At this point we took leave of the | 
main stream, which, according to the natives, takes | 
its rise in a large lake to the eastward. Could it | 
be connected with a harbour, it would make a fine | 
field for colonisation, there being much good land | 
for arable purposes, and some good grazing districts | 
in well-sheltered positions ; also some very fine ; 
timber, for sawing, as well as for spars. Tne shin- 

gle bed of the river in many places abounds with | 
coal, though of an inferior quality to the seam | 
nearer the sea. Some of the bends of the river are | 
as beautiful as nature can possibly make them. The | 
river is clear and deep, the undergrowth on the 
banks is a beautiful mixture of shrubs, and the ad- 
joining bush contains fine lofty rimu, rata, and 
black birch, with scattered patches of fern land.” 
Desiring to descend to the grassy plain of the east 
coast, now in view, the natives refused to proceed 
any further, and Mr. Brumner was obliged to retrace 
his steps toward Nelson. Before doing this, how- 
ever, he gives a description of his position on the 
mountains at the time. “ Irom this summit-eleva- 
tion I was able to look back upon the route I had 
been travelling for the last six weeks. I was now 
standing on the further or eastern extremity of the 
large opening I had seen from the coast, and which 
I now found io be the southern extremity of the 
Inakaiona Valley. Towards the coast, at my feet, 
was the Oweka river, flowing northward through 
the valley to the Buller, and appearing to rise a long 
way to the south, perhaps in the neighbourhood of 
the upper lake of the Grey. Across the valley were 
the mountains of the coast, gradually melting down 
into the opén country at their base, and contribut- 
ing their numerous streams to swell the waters of 
the Grey, whose branches were only divided from 
those of the Oweka—flowing in an exactly contrary 
direction—by one ridge of inconsiderable elevation. 
To my left, at forty or fifty miles distance, arose the 
snowy ranges of the Southern Alps, with the white- 
capped peak of the Kaimatau towering conspicu- 
ously among them,” &c., &c. Finally, at 10 p.m. 
of the 15th of June, the expedition reached Fra- 
zer’s Station, and Mr. Brunner says, ‘‘ So, thank 
God, I am once more among civilised men, of which 
I have had many doubts during my long journey of 
nearly five hundred and fifty days; during which 
time I have never heard a word of English, save the 
broken jargon of the native Ekehu and the echo of 
my own voice.” After havingjtraced the banks of 





the Buller from source to mouth, and returned by 


ca 
father, Mr. Boys, the historian of Sandwich and the 
Yingue Ports. Mr. Steinman communicated an ae. 
count of two historical paintings in the Saloon of the 


the Grey and the Inakaiona Valley, Mr. Brunner 
feeis certain that there is no accessible pass across 
the island north of the latter place, or any route 
from the Nelson settlement, that could be taken to 
the plains of Port Cooper, excepting that along the 
coast from the Wairau. On the west coast he is 
sure there is nothing worth incurring the expense 
of exploring, but thinks something might be done 
for the natives, of whom he in general speaks very 
favourably. The jreading of this paper was fol- 
lowed by a description of different portions of New 
Zealand, by Lieut. Wood, I.N., and Mr. Surveyor 
Tuckett, both of whom concurred in the opinion 
that the capabilities of New Zealand had been con- 
siderably overrated in this country.—The other 
papers read were, “ On the Seam of Coal lately dis- , 
covered near Erzeroom in Asia Minor,” comimuni- 
cated by the Foreign Office; and “On the Coal 
Formations near the Straits of Magellan,” by Capt. 
Paynter and T. Henderson, communicated by the 
Admiralty. 


now used as barracks for soldiery. ‘These paintings 
were executed in 1677 by Jan van Meuninxhouye, and 
relate to events which occurred in the Sevtember 
of 1656, and the January of 1657, when Charles 
II. and his brothers the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester were at Bruges, and became members 
of the fraternity; they represent the three royal 
brothers surrounded by their attendants and by the 
members of the fraternity, the Great Cross Archers, 
The reading of Mr. Morgan’s paper on the history 
of watchmaking was concluded. Mr. Repton com- 
municated some brief remarks on British and Roman 
cinerary urns, and endeavoured to point out the 
distinction between them. 

March 21st.—Viscount Mahon, President, in the 
chair. Mr. Rudge exhibited two wooden figures of 
armed knights, which formerly stood by the clock 
of the Abbey of Evesham, and struck the hour, as 
at St.°’Dunstan’s, in Fleet-street. The President 
announced that Mr. Batfield had presented to the 
Society a fine and rather c2lebrated portrait, in oil, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March®\3th.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Vice- | 
President, in the chair. Read: — Ist. “ Letter , 
from the Foreign Office, announcing the discovery of Dugdale, the antiquary, which was exhibited in 
of Coal in the district of Oltoo, 13 hours distant the room. <A paper by Mr. Hallam was then read, 
fiom Erzeroom.” The coal is slaty and not of | on the credibility of the history of the supposed 
prime quality, containing a good deal of sulphur. | British king Lucius. 
2nd. “On the Metamorphic Rocks of Eastern | 
Nova Scotia, and the Metalliferous Deposits contained NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
in them,” by Mr. J. W. Dawson. The author de-| Feb. 28th.—Mr. Piister exhibited and read a paper 
scribes two groups of these rocks, the one on the | “On an inedited and uniqne silver coin [Asper] 
Atlantic coast named the granitic group, as asso- struck at the island of Rhodes, by the 27th Grand. 
ciated with white and red granites; the other, more master of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
in the interior, running from the Strait of Canseau | Petrus de Cornilliani* 1354—1355.” — The bare. 
tothe head of the Bay of Fundy, and named the | headed and bearded figure of the Grand-master, 
syenitic group, from the prevailing igneous rock. | kneeling before a cross with two branches, erected 
The strata are chiefly slate and quartzite of various | on three steps. He appears dressed in a cowl orma- 
colours. In the second group various ores have | mented with a cross. >}. F. PETRVS. CORNIL- 
been found, and a vein of ankerite and magnetic LIANI. DL. GRA. M. [Frater Petrus Cornilliani Dei 
iron ore, known to extend for more than twenty gratia Magister.] | Reverse—A large ornamented 
miles in length, and sometimes above 100 fect wide, | cross, at the end of each branch a shield thoroughly 
is now mined in several places. 3rd. “On the | intersected by a cross, >}. OSPITAL. 8. IOUIS. 
Structure of the Crystalline Rocks of the Andes, IRLNI. 91’. | RODI. [Hospitalis Sancti Johannis 
their cleavage planes, and their effect on the super- Hierosolymitani Conventus Rhodi.] The Order of 
incumbent sedimentary beds,’ by Mr. E. Hopkins, , St. John of Jerusalem arose in Palestine during the 
The author described the general structure of the Crusades, and was the first and most ancient reli- 
crystalline rocks as being more or less vertical, and gious order. In the beginning only an association 
illustrated this fact by two elaborate sections across | of Brothers of Mercy, from devoting itself to fos 
the Cordilleras of New Granada, the results of nu- tering sick persons at Jerusalem, it soon becaue 
merous detailed surveys. These sections exhibited | a sovereign state, extending its influence throughout 
various crystalline rocks, alternating with each other | Europe. In 1118, Raymund de Puy divided it into 
in great meridional bands. ‘Che mincral character eight branches, or lingual divisions, of which the 
of the vertical schistose rock above was stated to | Lingua Provengal was the first, and to which Pierre 
depend on that of the granite below, the mass | de Cornilliani belonged; he was, therefore, accord- 
changing gradually from a crystailine to a laminated | ing to the style of the Order, a Frenchman. 
structure. The carboniferous beds of Bogota, 8872 Plas my Cavallier Frances 
feet above the sea, rest on these rocks and con- - : podbean eng 
tain coal and fossil shells, which have been re- | Ay apace se oe 
ferred to the oolite or crcetaceous period. A knows ; Lou Kantar Provensalles 
ledge of the laws connecting the crystalline rocks Ela Danza Trivyzana 
forming the base with the schistose formations | . opp ae ng 
above, was stated to be of great practical value to the | : ‘ 
mining engineer in the search after useful minerals. 





E lou Donzel de Tuscana. 
| It is hardly to be supposed that either the Grand- 
master or any of the brotherhood could harbour 
| thought about the perla Julliana or the Denzel ot 


Las Mans e Kara d’Angles = 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNLVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. ‘ 
aie BRIDGE, March 14.—The following degrees were con- | ‘Toscana, because it was distinctly stated in No. LVI. 
Master of Arts.—Altree, E., St. John’s College. 'of their statutes, “It is exceedingly dangerous a 
Masters of Arts.—Inceptors.—Bicknell, R. H.,’Roberts, | join sisters with you in your holy profession, for the 
J., Magdalene College ; Clark, S., Charlton, S., Vinter, F. | ancient enemy hath drawn many away from the 
W., St. John’s College; Day, A. G., Gonville and Caius |". 4 3 cociety of womell 
College; Emery, W., Manning, C. R., Metcalfe, F., Pe- | right path to Paradise through the society 0 dh 
rowne, T. T., Spurrell, ¥., Corpus Christi College ; Hillier, | Lastly, we hold it dangerous to gaze too m : 
E., Ingram, H.M., Walker, R., Trinity College ; Gunson, | on the countenance of women; and therefore 
W. M., Christ’s College; Holmes, T., Pembroke College; eee 

Ogle, W.. Silver, S., St. Catharine’s Hall; Phear, J, B., | — TO 
Clare Hall. { 


* N.B. Asthe name is inscribed on the coin. 

+ This form of abbreviation, 9 for CON (in — 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. | oceurs very frequently in those days ; we ai gT AR,” 
March \4th.—Mr. Hallam, Vice-president, in | pone naae gy oa ee 

the chair. Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, exhibited some + The poet is pleased with the manners and th 


drawings of Richborough, by his maternal grand- | ance of the Englishman (about 1220 period of the poem 





e appeal’ 


fraternity of Great Cross Bowmen at Bruges, a building : 
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no brother shall presume to kiss either widow or 
virgin.” The Lingua Provengal, it may be 
observed, took its rise in Narbonnese Gaul, 
whence it expanded itself on all sides, and described 
a circle, of which Toulouse remained the centre. 
Dryden does not hesitate to say that the Provencal 
was the most polished of all the modern languages,* 
and that Chaucer availed himself of its beauties in 
adorning and enriching the English, which, until 
his time, was rather barren. But, returning to our 
coin, it is natural to inquire what signifies a cross 
(Patriarchal ?) represented in that manner? And 
why is he not kneeling before the cross of the Pas- 
sion, the cross of Gulgatha, which is so often shown 
on mediaeval coins, exhibiting sometimes the pious 
original of the coin kneeling before it ?t It may be 
that the Grand-master is {kneeling before a symbol 
denoting his rank, for these crosses with one, two, 
or three transverse arms denote degrees of rank, in 
tne same way as the tiara, the hat, and the mitre. 
The Pope alone was entitled to the triple cross, the 
Patriarch, Archbishop, and Cardinal, to the double 
cross (before which our Grand-master professes 
humility), the simple cross remaining for the Bishop. 
In the year 1000, Stephanus, the first Christian 
King of Hungary, had already received the cross 
with two transverses from Pope Silvester II. (999 
—1003) for his zeal in promoting Christianity.t 
This cross was not intended to be a simple decora- 
tion, but to be carried before him in processions,§ 
and hence placing Royalty in the same category in 
appearance as the Patriarch or Archbishop.|| Thus 
the Grand-master of the noble Order of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem must have been entitled to 
asimilar honour. ‘The letter M in the inscription 
on the coin for Magister, is of course considered as 


Magister equitum.§/ The first authentic notice of | 


an intention on the part of the Hospitalers of St. 
John to occupy themselves with military matters 
occurs as early as the bull of Pope Innocent II., 
dated 1130. Their superior styles himself Master, 
and leads in person the brethren into the field. On 
the dissolution of the Order of the Temple, and the 
transfer of its property, rights, and privileges to the 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John, the Knights of 
Rhodes, and afterwards of Malta, assumed the red 
cross banner of the Temple, and eventually made it 
their favourite flag. The blood red cross was granted 
tothe Templars by Pope Eugenius III. (1145—1153), 
and it was for the first time unfolded onthe banner 
in 1148 at the siege of Damascus. It was a white 
standard made of woollen stuff. After the death of 
Deodat de Gozon,** the Convent and Chapter of 
Rhodes chose for his successor Brother Peter de 
Cornilliani, a Knight of the language of Provence. 
He justly merited that eminent dignity (says their 
own historian Vernot), on account of the regularity 
of his life, and even of the severity of his morals. 
The Order was indeed at that time in need of such 
4 superior, and as soon as he had taken possession 
of his dignity, he called a general Chapter at 
Rhodes to correct various abuses which had crept 
into the government. Qne of the most dangerous 
was the abuse made of the Grand-master’s seal, &c. 
A grand question sprung up between the Order and 
the Pope, who ordered the Knights to evacuate 


came, as it were, to the Master’s assistance, and 
put an end to his life in the eighteenth month of his 
mastership. The Knights chose in his stead Roger 
de Pins,* also of the language of Provence, of an 
illustrious house of Languedoc. As an event pecu- 
liar to our enlightened times was the appearance of 
Schekib Effendi as Turkish ambassador to the Pope, 
a few years ago, who was received at Rome with all 
the honours of an extraordinary ambassador by the 
Knights of Malta! ! 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.—Geographical, (Extracts from the Journals of 
the Baron von Muller, during his three years’ travels in 
Norta-Eastern Africa) 84 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m, 
Tuesday.--Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Civil En- 
gineers, (Mr. Peter Bruil’s ‘‘ Description of the Chapple 
Viaduct, on the Colchester and Stour Valley Extension of 
the Eastern Counties’ Railway,” and Mr. G, B. 'Thorneycroft 
**On the Manufacture of Iron, with Experimenta on the 
Strength of Railway Axles,”)  p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 83 


THE 


m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Numis- 
matic, 7 p.m. 

Saturday.— Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 
(Anniversary) 8 p.m. 





ARCH ZOLOGY. 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tur Annual Report, which has just been issued, 
represents a flourishing condition of affairs, The 
elections for 1850-51, give us, for President, James 
Heywood, M.P., &c., and for Vice-Presidents, Sir 
W. Betham, Beriah Botfield, B. B. Cabbell, Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris, R. Monckton Milnes, T. J. 
Pettigrew, S. R. Solly, and Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son. The Honorary Secretaries are J. R. Planché 
; and C. Roach Smith. The Hydrographical Secre- 
tary, Captain Bullock, and the Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, Dr. W. Bell. The Registrar, Cu- 
| rator, and Librarian, Alfred White, and a Council 
consisting of Messrs. W. H. Ainsworth, A. Ashpitel, 
C. Baily, Dr. W. Beattie, A. H. Burkitt, F. H. 
Davis, G. Godwin, N. Gould, J. O. Halliwell, T. 
Lott, Major A. J. Moore, B. Oliveira, E. B. Price, 
J. Prior, J. G. Waller, W. Wansey, and Albert 
Woods. 

From the Auditors’ Report we observe that the 
state of the finances are equally satisfactory and 
promising; the receipts amounting to 786/. 16s. 7d., 
and the payments to 757/. 16s. 5d., leaving con- 
sequently afavourable balance of 291 Os. 2d. 
We also learn that the amount received on ac- 
count of Life and Annual Subscriptions during 
1849-50 has reached to a larger sum than in 
any preceding year. It appears that sixty new 
Associates,—and this number including several gen- 
tlemen well known for their antiquarian taste and 
knowledge,—have been elected during the year; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Archzological Associa- 
tion has to deplore the loss of ten Associates by 
death; and to regret the retirement of thirty-seven 
other Members, several of whom, however, had 
allowed their subscriptions to fall into ! arrear. 
Excellent results are also anticipated from the next 
Annual Congress this year, under Mr. Heywood’s 
presidency, at Manchester and Lancaster. 








Rhodes, and in the midst of this conflict death 





* Of old, the language of kings and nobles; now, that of 
the people. 

t The {Emperor Constantine abolished the punishment of 
Crucifixion, out of respect to the Saviour. 
aii Joachim (Hungarian coins) Compartment, II,, 1740, 
Wision iv. page 129, 
, ) And therefore still the representation of the silver Pa- 
riarchal cross in a red field in the arms of Hungary. 

See the coinsof Urosch V. Kiog of Servia (1356—1367). 
A Paciaudi de Culto S. Johannes Baptista, Roma 1755, 
on has published a silver coin smaller tban the Asper 
la) Grosso) of the Grand-master Joh. Bap. Orsini (1467 
Bn ae has in the field near the figure of the Grand- 
een “7 letter M., and he supposes its signification to be 
tian on for Mattapano, a name given generally to the Vene- 
Ts Ossi. N.B. The name isderived from Cap Matapan | 
\*icnariain) where this sort of coin were first struck, 

OF him coins ave known. 











FINE ARTS. 
ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL EXHIBITION, 
Tue exhibition just opened by the Society of Arts 
is one of great popular interest and application to 
the present time and prospect of the Exhibition 
in 1851. In an archeological point of view it is 
not so important; for the great remains of anti- 
quity which enlist literature and universal inquisi- 
tiveness on their side belong to another order, and 


are to be found in many private museums of | 


greater value and in greater abundance: but for s 
svirée visit, or the lounge of a day, to gratify cu- 


* Coins of him are also known, F. ROGERIVS. D. 
PINIBVS. D-l,. GRA. MR. The coins struck at Rhodes 
by the Grand-masters are generally very rare, 


riosity with the sight of very precious articles and 
productions of art, this spectacle is far beyond 
what we thought could beimprovised and arranged 
(as it is well arranged) for the occasion. Her Ma- 
jesty’s example has been a tower of strength, and 
| the Duke of Buccleuch, the Rothschild family, the 
| City Companies (excepting the Goldsmith’s, which, 
|we are told, “repudiated” the application), the 
Universities, and many private individuals and 
dealers in virtu, have contributed from their col- 
'lections altogether nearly nine hundred produc- 
tions of every variety of material and skill in 
metals, carving, enamel, jewellery, fictile manu- 
;factures, glass, textile fabrics, and other arti- 
| cles remarkable for invention in design or beauti- 
| ful labours in mechanical arts. Such illustrations 
of renowned artists and artificers must be very in- 
structive; they teach us what to imitate and what 
to avoid, consistently with the differences in the 
value of money and the prices of workmanship. 
Neither the purse nor the conveniences of our day 
will admit of the expensiveness of show without 
utility; and it is in this respect that most of our 
emulators fall into error by copying forms which 
are no longer consistent with other furnitures and 
costumes, But we are not now going to read a 
lecture on the subject. There is plenty of time 
before us; and ali we shall add is, that the public at 
| large will find every reason to be highly gratified 
with the Adelphi Exhibition. 








SPANISH PICTURES. 


Mr. Hocartn, of the Haymarket, has now in his 
gallery, and has exhibited for the past fortnight, 
a collection of Spanish Pictures, which must 
|greatly interest the lovers of art. They are 
ancient, fine, by hands hardly known in England, 
and in our opinion calculated to produce ideas of 
the general Spanish school much higher than 
have yet been entertained—we mean of the 
Spanish school, independently of Velasquez, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, and a few other masters from 
whose works we have hitherto almost entirely 
formed our judgment on the subject. But we 
have here other data, scarcely known out of 
Spain, and very imperfectly even in that country, 
We will describe some of the specimens. There 
isa 

St. Sebastian, by Pablo di Aregio, who painted 
at Valencia at the beginning of the 16th century, 
nearly 350 years ago. He was a pupil of 
Leonardo di Vinci, and executed several passages 
of the Life of the Virgin on panels in the doors 
which once enclosed the great silver altar of the 
Cathedral, and led Philip IV, some ages after, as 
is told, to remark that “the altar was silver but 
its doors were gold!” As if in literal proof, this 
picture is painted upon a gold ground, which is 
so managed as to produce a rich and extraor- 
dinary effect. But the head and countenance of 
the Saint, pierced by several arrows, are the 
triumphs of the artist. ‘The mingled expression 
of anguish, devotion, and faith is not to be sur- 
passed. What touches the earth is earthly, but 
the upraised features Jook to heaven and are 
of heavenly caste. 

Virgin and Child and St. John, Antonio Rincon, 
is of a still earlier date. He was born in 1446, 
and is commemorated as the first Spanish 
Painter who abandoned the Gothic style and im- 
parted to his subjects the grace and proportions 
of nature. A number of his pictures remain in 
the Church of Robleda di Chavila, a few miles 
from the Escurial, and the example before us is 
quite equal to the best of the Italian masters. 
Indeed there is less of conventionality and more 
of naturalness in the two children than is usually 
seen in any other country; and we may observe 
of Spanish Art throughout, that it is closer to 
nature and reality than any other school that has 
ever existed. [lsewhere we find constant repeti- 
tions of glorious patterns; but here a wider 





variety, as when {looking to the original type is 
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substituted for copying even the highest perfec- 
tions of art. 

The Infanta of Spain, Daughter of Philip ITI, 
a remarkable portrait by Juan Pantoja de la 
Cruz, the artist who painted the picture of the 
King on Horseback for John de Bologna to 
inould his famous statue of this monarch in the 
garden of the Casa del Campo, near Madrid. The 
fantastic costume adds to the interest of a face so 
happily coloured, as, we hardly know why, to re- 
mind us vividly of Hogarth in his ‘“‘ Marriage ala 
Mode.” ‘The carnations are unfaded by time, and 
there is a life and vivacity about the whole which 
we think charming. A Friar, by Zurbaran, 
Philip IV., by Valasquez, and The Marriage of 
St. Catherine, by Murillo, need only be mentioned; 
and we conclude with two other pieces by artists 
of less note. 

Flight into Egypt, by Juan di Pareja, so cele- 
brated under the soubriquet of “ the Slave of Velas- 
quez,” and from the story of his master discover- 
ing his art-pursuits when his back was turned on 
his studio. His works are very rare, and this is 
a very curious instance of them. The figures are 
thick and short, but painted with great care and 
elaborately finished. 

The Holy Family, by A. M. di Tobar, is the 
last on our list, and chiefly noticeable for its re- 
semblance to Murillo, for whose performances it 
was the grandest ambition of the artist to have 
any thing of his production mistaken. 

We are not aware what prices are put upon 
these Pictures, nor how tke national funds stand, 
or the Government is inclined for their purchase; | 
but sure we are that the acquisition of some of, 
them for the Gallery is eminently desirable. 








In the same room is a Dead Christ, by Spag- 
noletto, and in his best, and consequently, to us, 
most disagreeable, manner. It is a painful study 
of death, and death is so fearful a thing to look 
upon, that we can conceive no gratification in| 
having its most accurate semblance in expression, | 
colour, and anatomy to gaze upon for ever, like | 
the dead lessons at Egyptian feasts. There is! 
surely a time to laugh as well as a time to cry; 
and we prefer the cheerful and beautiful in art to | 
the most truthful martyrdoms and tortures that 
ever were achieved. This picture has, however, | 
a curious history, and a considerable value at- | 
tached to it. It was brought to a mercantile firm | 
in the City (Messrs. Barclay, the bankers) in the | 
year 1826, by a French lady of high rank, and | 
pledged to them as a security for a loan of 1,0002, | 
the lady at the time stating that it had formed | 
part of the collection at the Royal Gallery of | 
Naples, and been taken thence by the Viceroy, | 
Eugéne Beauharnois, who presented it to her. 
The lady afterwards paid off a considerable por- 
tion of the debt, but has not been heard of for) 
nearly twenty years, during a large portion of 
which it was insured by her direction for 3,000/. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Wednesday. 
You were informed, in a recent letter, of the tre- 
mendous pillage which has of late taken place in 
the MSS. department of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. It appears that the Map department of 
the same establishment is in a state of the most 
frightful confusion; so much so, that, according to 
one of the principal officials, it would take not less 
than twenty five years to reduce matters to any- 
thing like order. There are positively vast rooms 
filled from top to bottom with maps, of all coun- 
tries and all ages, jumbled together péle-méle in per - 
fect chaos. ‘There are, moreover, huge bundles of 
most valuable maps, rived from the different con- 
vents during the pillagings of the First Revolution, 
which are left to rot, untouched and uncared for. 
In other collections, in which some attempt has 


been made to arrange and catalogue, scandalous | arrangement of her household, and the art of 
depredations have taken place, rare maps having | cooking boars’ tails with hot sauce; and they are 
been cut or torn from volumes, or taken away by | all written with as much charming naiveté as the 
bundles at a time. Nor is it only maps and manu- | Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys; the Parisian dour. 
scripts which have been stolen: there is in the! geois is, in fact, the exact counterpart of the 
Bibliothéque a collection, called by the expressive | Englishman. 

name of the Hell, consisting of bad, obscene, and In the last published chapter of his ponderous 
abominable books of all kinds, printed in different | Memoirs, Chateaubriand arrives at the Revolution 
countries at different times. Though these works | of 1830; and I perceive that he concurs with pre- 
are utterly unfit to be read, they are of great pe-| ceding historians in stating that the first shot 
cuniary value: and, partly on account of their | actually fired in the fierce street battle which pre- 
rarity, partly on account of their horrid nature, | ceded it was from the gun of an Englishman;— 
were placed under the peculiar control of the| “One of the detachments of gendarmerie was 
chiefs of the establishment, and only lent out as a| assailed in the Rue du Duc de Bordeaux by a 
special favour to certain employés, and some few | shower of stones. The chief of the detachment 
bibliophiles. Well, it turns out that of late years | refrained from firing until a shot from the Royal 
the Hell has lost not fewer than two-thirds of its | Hotel, Rue des Pyramides decided the question; 
scandalous collection ! a Mr. Fox, residing in the hotel, had taken his 

The Bibliothéque Nationale possesses the | gun and fired on the guard through the window, 
largest collection of books of any public library | The soldiers responded by a discharge on the 
in the world: and no library, assuredly, is more | house, and Mr. Fox fell dead with two domestics.” 
munificentiy supported by the Government, or| M.deChateaubriand asks what right this Mr. 
has a more able staff of employés. Yet there isnot | Fox had to fire on French soldiers, ‘The answer is 
only no complete catalogue for the student to | clear—none atall. Mr. Fox was an impudent and 
refer to, but an immense number of books that | mischievous ass to thrust himself into a matter 
are to be had for the secking anywhere else do | which concerned him not; asses, and knaves too, 
not exist, or are not to be obtained. Only the | are the Englishmen (happily very few in number) 
other day, for example, a gentleman of my ac- | who brawl for Moderates or Reds in the revolu- 
quaintance was told that the Bibliothéque does | tionary struggle now carrying on in this country. 
not possess a German edition of Pindar; and, | But, notwithstanding Mr. Fox's wicked folly, 
what.is still more shameful, he asked in vain for | Chateaubriand perpetrates an atrocious calumny 
two volumes of Dryden. on the English people when he says — 

In the collections of the Louvre also most in-| “Thus, then, Englishmen, who live sheltered in 
famous abuses are tolerated. There are, it seems, | their island, carry revolutions to other nations; 
a number of garrets strewed and encumbered | you will find them mixed up, in the four quarters 
with engravings, which are left there like so much | of the world, with quarrels which concern them 
waste paper, for rats and mice to gnaw at. Many|not. Provided they sell a piece of calico, it matters 
of these engravings are of great antiquity, and of | little to them that they plunge a nation into all kinds 
almost inestimable value. Among the MSS. too, | of calamities.” : 
wholesale depredations have been committed, as| He is also guilty of an abominable piece of in- 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale: to mention only | solence in saying— 
one instance, an autograph of Raphael, the only| ‘If any thing could brand the combats of July, 
one Paris possesses, disappeared some time ago | it would be that they were begun by the bullet of 
——no one knew how or where; but the thief was | an Englishman.” 
fortunately visited with compunction of conscienee, | Apropos of calico, just permit me to remark 
and, a little while back, restored his booty. to French historians, novelists, journalists, states- 

We have not, in this country, as you have in | men, orators, clubmen, and savans, that it is high 
England, numerous societies for publishing rare or | time that it was laid on the shelf. It has decidedly 
old works by subscription:—a fact greatly to be | become stale. It has fully earned the right to 
regretted, inasmuch as the French libraries possess | retire from active life. Few calumnies have done 
a multitude of works, in print, in manuscript, orin | such good service as this one on calico. For at 
musty parchment, which would form valuable addi- | least the last fifty years it has figured in the van- 
tions to literature, though not at all likely to meet | guard of every attack on les Anglais. If Welling: 
with such an extensive sale as would warrant the | ton gained a victory, it was calico for which he 
money-making publisher in bringing them out at | fought: if Byron and Scott wrote, it was to pro- 
his own risk. Now and then, however, it happens | mote the sale of calico: when the English Parlia- 
that one of this description of works is published | ment abolished slavery in the West India colonies, 
by private subscription; and it oftener still occurs | it was to send more bales of calico to France: 








‘that notices of, or extracts from, them, find their | when Mr. Fox blazed away at the gendarmes in 


way into the literary periodicals. This week, for July 1830, and lost his life for his temerity, it was 
instance, we have had a quaint old parchment | to sell calico: and when the Revolution of Febru- 
printed, after having passed not fewer than four | ary 1848 was got up by Lord Palmerston (Pal- 
hundred years in grim unknown repose. It bears | merston, you know, did it all!), it was for the 
the title of Le Menagier de Paris, and consists of | profit and glory of calico: it was English calico 
the counsels which a good bourgeois of the bonne | too, I remember, which caused the appalling it 


| ville wrote down for the guidance and edification | surrection that deluged Paris with blood in June 
| of his young wife. 
| been a sort of breeched Mrs. Caudle, as he gave 


The worthy man seems to have | 1848. “It is said, Sir,” remarked a Nationsl 
Guard to me, in the Place de la Bourse, whilst the 
curtain lectures :— ; cannon was thundering in the Faubourg St. An- 
“ Dear angel! you humbly begged of me in bed,” | toine, “ it is said, Sir, that all this bas been “4 
says he, addressing his wife, “ that, for the love of , by the English!” “ By the English! In bonne 
God, I would not rebuke you before the neighbours | name, why?” “ Pour le calicot, Monsieur! ot 
and servants, but lecture you every night in our| The theatrical events of the week have ; 
chamber on the faults and follies of the day, and, been of much importance: perhaps the most - 
if I should so please, chastise you, so that you ble is the production, at the Ambigu io 
might amend yourself according to my doetrine five acts and twenty seven tableaux, of 1 Vie 
and correction!” Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris—a work — a 
Yes, ladies, “chastise you!” It was the excel- | tor Hugo himself, by the pen of a near = "t 
lent fashion of those days. But our good bourgeois | modestly proclaims, in one of the last num F the 
does not record that he ever found it necessary to his newspaper the Evénément, to be “one 0 
belabour the fair shoulders of his “dear angel.” | most sublime productions of human —_— . 
As to his counsels, they are somewhat varied in| D'Israeli’s Henriette is being ne. 
character, inasmuch as they comprise the salva- feuilleton of the Constitutionnel. Apropos ° sors, 
tion of her soul, her bearing towards men, the ‘lation, it was by mistake that your comp0s 
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in a recent number of the Gazelte, made me re- | nations, you will produce before the world such| of Silva, and Sig. Lorenzo was the Carlo Quinto. 


present M. Monteil, lately deceased, as the trans- 
lator of Mr. Mackinnon’s “ Civilisation.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 
Tue Commissioners have announced— 

1, That juries are to be selected to award the 
prizes; upon which no competitor in the particu- 
lar section will act. 

2. That exhibitors need not, fof necessity, be 
subscribers. 

3. That there is to be no exclusiun of any per- 
son from exhibiting, under certaia regulations, to 
be hereafter promulgated. 

4. And that the “ Counting-Houses”’ of the 
proposed building are to be entirely confined to 
the sale of tickets, catalogues, and conducting 
other business incident to the exhibition; and not 
extend to the sale of articles, or any extrinsic 
commercial transactions. 

Lord Brougham, in the House of Lords, and in 
a satirical vein, moved for a copy of the Royal 
Commission for the promotion of the Exhibition, 
and painted the design as a measure calculated to 
do infinite injury to British manufactures and 
manufacturers. 

We have been sorry to see the subscription 
filling up so slowly. The cost of agencies must 
be considerable, and the provincial results do not 
appear to be commensurate. Still we have good 
hopes of the issue; and the stimulus given by the 
grand Mansion-House feté must produce great 
effect. The characters and stations of the 
Speakers who addressed the meeting so warmly 
aud 80 unanimously in favour of the undertaking, 
will, it is to be expected, open the purse strings 
of the community more generally, and to a wider 
extent than have yet appeared. A hundred 
Mayors and Provosts, say at only 1,000I. a piece, 
would go a great way; and then we have the 
Sovereign, the Court, the nobility, the wealthy 
aspirants, and we trust the working classes. 
Surely we are in the right road. 

Prince Albert’s address was admirable, and 
altogether ofa superior order; though, as it is 
fully reported in the usual organs of information, 
we shall only select from it, and others, a few of 
the passages which appear to us to be most 
pertinent and home-striking to the actual accom- 
plishment of the business in hand. 

Prince Albert.—“ The exhibition is to give us 
a true test and a living picture of the point of 
development at which the whole of mankind has 
arrived in this great task, and a new starting 
point from which all nations will be able to direct 
their further exertions. My original plan had 
been to carry out this undertaking with the help 
of;the Society of Arts of London, which had long 
and usefully laboured in this direction, and by 
the means _ot private capital and enterprise. 
You have wisked it otherwise, and declared that 
it Was @ work which the British people as a whole 
ought to undertake, I at once yielded to your 
wish, feeling that it proceeded from a patriotic, 
noble, and generous spirit. On your courage, 
perseverance, and liberality, the undertaking now 
entirely depends.” 

The French Ambassador.—“ Though! believethat 
all will be gainers by the experiment, I venture 
to say that your manufacturers will not reap the 
least advantage from it; for, as it has been justly 
remarked, their merit consists in the cheapness 
of their prices, in the texture of their fabrics, and 
in the durable nature of their productions—not 
lntheir fine glossy surface, as the wife of the 
Vicar of Wakefield would say, but in such 
qualities as wear well.” 

_Lord John Russell.—* I feel sure that this de- 
sign, like all other good designs, will have colla- 
teral effects, perhaps equally advantageous with 
those which must irectly flow from it. Because, 
im having an exhibition of the industry of all 


| an object of interest and curiosity that the most 
distinguished men of all nations—the men most | 


| life and in every profession, will hasten to flock | 
hither to have the advantage of beholding this | 
| grand collection, and the pleasure of reflecting | 
| that they have been present at this great national | 
exhibition. I am sure that we cannot have here | 
such an assemblage of distinguished men, who | 
are apt to visit us now from time to time as in- | 
dividuals, scarcely meeting each other,—we can- | 
not have such an assemblage at one time without | 
their being animated with more friendly feelings | 
towards England and each other; and thus will | 
be promoted in a secondary and collateral man- 
ner, but most effectually, that great brotherhood | 
of nations, which it is his Royal Highness’s most , 
laudable ambition to promote.” 

Lord Stanley.— “I know that there are some | 
who look with a jealous eye upon the probable | 
competition of foreigners, and who apprehend | 
that the British manufacturer and tradesman will | 
suffer from their intervention. I entertain no, 
sueh fears. I know that apprehensions have | 
been entertained upon this subject, and 1 certainly 
have been surprised, within these few hours, to | 
hear expressions used, in a place to which I will 
not further allude, by a noble and learned, but | 
somewhat volatile friend of mine, who ironically | 
congratulated the citizens of London in reference 
to this matter. I look upon it in no such light. | 
No doubt there are branches of industry in which | 
the foreign competitors will surpass us; for in- | 
stance, in departments of taste in design, and 
grace and elegance of ornament; but for that 
which combines practical use with finished ele- | 
gance, and adaptation of means to the accom- | 
plishment of their end, 1 believe we need shrink 
from competition with no nation on the earth. | 
Even where we find ourselves surpassed by | 
others, still, having before our eyes the specimens | 
of their excellencies, let me say that the English | 
artisans will not be slow to apprehend, to imitate, 
and in a very short time to exceed them.” 

Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Carlisle also 
delivered very gratifying addresses ; the latter in 
particular, referring to the interests of the work- 
ing men and women of the United Kingdom, in 
the Exhibition, and proposing a toast to them 
as the substratum and origin of all industrial 
production. 

The day went off with the utmost éclat. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Tuesday night Mlle. 
Parodi performed the part of Abigail, in the opera | 
of Nino, the same in which Sanchiolli made | 
her début some seasons back. ‘Ihe pupil of | 
Pasta was as successful in this as in the other | 
parts she has undertaken, and continues to enlist 
new admirers. Mr. Sims Reeves saug for the 
first time this season, in the part of Ernani, on 
Thursday last. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Reeves sang once only in the opera of Linda, at 
this theatre, in 1848; any future performances 
were prevented by misunderstandings between 
himself and the musical director as to the parts 
he was to perform. In the absence of any dra- 
matic tenor of eminence, Mr. Sims Reeves must 
prove an acquisition to Mr. Lumley’s troupe ; his 
style and voice are possessed of much more cha- 
racter and force than any of the mediocre tenors 
amongst the Italians. ‘he part of Ernani was 
judiciously chosen forhis powers, as it is depen- 
dant more upon a forcible than a refined and de- 
licate treatment. ‘lowards the climax of the 
opera, and in the final scene, in which the well- 
known trio occurs, his singing became more im- 
passioned and more successful, and met with the 
warm applause of the audience. Mlle. Parodi 
was the Elvira, and acquitted herself most credi- 
itably. Belletti sang excellently well in the part 











}in Europe.” 


The chorus, “ O Sommo Carlo,” was tamously 
sung and deservedly encored. Marie Taglioni has 


__ | remarkable in science and art in every rank of | already been added to the attractions of the ballet, 


for whose specialité a new pas was introduced. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—After 
three seasons, attended with “ great exertions, dif- 
ficulties, and immense pecuniary outlays,’ a 
fourth was entered upon on Saturday last, under 
the new form of aclub of the principal singers, 
with Mr. F. Gye as general manager, and Mr. 
Costa as music director. The official prospec- 
tus states that all the difficulties, exertions, and 
sacrifices have been made with a view to the 
gradual building up and completion of the esta- 
blishment, and that now “the directors find them- 
selves in a position to offer a series of lyrical 
entertainments totally unrivalled in any theatre 
Twenty-eight operas were the 
stock répertoire of lest season; eight new works 
are in contemplation fur the present, of which 
five, at least, will be produced. The eight con- 
sist of Puarisina (Donizetti), Guido e Ginevra 
(Halevy), Fidelio (Beethoven), Iphigenia in Tauris 
(Gluck), La Juive (Halévy), Jl Bravo (Merca- 
dante), Jl Franco Arciero (Weber), and Mosé in 
Egitto, with new arrangements and additions by 
the composer Rossini. ‘The directors tell us they 
have selected ‘*a company of vocalists of the 
highest order,” and that “the Royal Italian Upera 
is the only theatre in Europe which can boast of 
so distinguished an assemblage of artistes.” 
There is an air of puffery about the prospectus 
which makes it very different from that which 
announced the first opening of the Covent 
Garden opera in 1847, when the remarkable 
début of Alboni created such a sensation without 
the slightest attempt of the kind, and every one 
acknowledged the excellent taste displayed in this, 
as in most other matters during the three eventful 
past seasons. Looking forward, the performers 
are the first consideration, for the finest music in 
the hands of mediocre performers loses its beauty, 


| whereas indifferent music gains a charm which 
| skill alone can give it. 


The principal soprani are 
Grisi, Viardot, and Castellan ; the contralti are 
Mile. de Meric and Mile. D’Okolski; in this 
department we shall miss Mlle. Angri, whose 
singing is second only to that of Alboni; what 
Mile. D'Okolski may prove we can form no 
opinion, as she is entirely new. The tenors are 
Mario, Sig. Enrico Maralti, and Sig. Tamberlik, 
from the San Carlo, with the seconds of last 
season. The baritones are Tamburini, Massol, 
and Ronconi, an excellent trio. The bassi, Herr 
Formes, M. Zelger, of the Academie Royale, 
Tagliatico and Polonini. The noble band re- 
mains essentially the same as heretofore, and is 
avery important feature in the establishment. 
Of the works to be given this season, several are 
highly interesting both from their novelty to the 
Italian stage here, and their great authors. 
The Fidelio, the Iphigenia, and the Mosé in Egitto 
especially; the Guido e Ginevra, La Juive, and 
the Bravo will be performed for the first time. Ot 
the Franco Arciero, performed for the first time 
on the Italian stage in England, we have now te 
speak. ‘This opera, so well known as Der 
Freischiitz, has been heard in various degrees ot 
perfection by German, Belgian, and English com- 
panies; its general effect, as given now at the 
Royal Italian Opera, is grander and more perfect 
than has been heard before: this is immensely 
aided by the introduction of recitatives, written 
by Berlioz, in the place of the spoken dialogue, 
which hitherto has marred the opera; the con- 
scientious and skilful way in which these have 
been supplied, with so cluse a resemblance to the 
style of Weber and so expressive of the sentiment 
intended, deserves the highest praise. In the 
orchestral effects lies the chief merit of Der 
Freischiitz; the overture may be ranked amongst 
the finest music of its class, and it was played as 
we never heard it before, with such fine grada- 
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tions of colouring, and such wild impetuous fire as 
completely to carry one’s matter-of-fact senses 
away, and prepare the thoughts for some terrific 
German ideas; then, how well this feeling is kept 
up by the opening laughing chorus, and the stir- 
ring song of Chiliano, capitally sung by Massol. 


favourites. 


could not feel satisfied with his treatment of the 
lovely air. Herr Formes was the Caspar ; in 
his great song, commonly known as the drinking 
song, he was ineffective, though quite loud 
enough; he possesses a very fine organ, but sings 
without refinement and feeling for his art. Mlle. 
Vera was very good in the part of Annetta: she 
has im wine | in every way since we last heard 
her, and promises to be an excellent seconda donna. 
Mme. Castellan sang the well-known “ Softly 
Pw ” very nicely; in the second movement, the 

ivace con Fuoco, she seemed scarcely equal to her 
task, which is by no means an easy one. The 
choruses were admirably given, and, with the 
first rate playing of the band, contributed much 
to the excellence of the performance. 


THE DRAMA. 

Adelphi.—Asthe ‘ new and original drama” of 
The Mother's Dream, played here on Monday night, 
turns out to be merely a revival of a piece pro- 
duced twelve years back atthe Haymarket, under 
the title of The Mother, it does not call for criti- 
cism. The chief part, that of the Mother, was 
played, as originally, by Madame Celeste, with 
a good deal of picturesque effect, and that of 
Larceny, by Mr. Wright, with considerable cha- 
racteristic humour. Mr. Hughes also threw a 
romantic tinge over the character of a super- 
stitious old gypsy. The piece was received with 
applause, and the author called for; he did not, 
however, appear. The scenery was new, and, with 
the exception of some puzzling moonlight effects 
in the last scene, very pretty. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
KINDNESS. 
Oh! if kindness sought one 
When her hand were needed, 
Low as fate had bronght one, 
Misery might be heeded ! 
But, in his elateness, 
Proud of worldly praises, 
Man, to grasp at greatness, 
Tramples man—not raises! 














With life’s units rarely 
Man true progress classes ; 
Kindness grants he sparely— 
Preaching as he passes! 
Though, would one befriend one, 
All might be befriended ; 
If but one would mend one, 
All might be amended! 


Would man’s language knew 
Less of mere profession ; 
Glad his part to do 
According to possession ! 
For, while thousands wait 
With no friend to heed them, 
Little helps are great 
To the hearts that need them. 
Cuar.es Swain. 








VARIETIES. 

A Roman Gold Medallion, supposed to have 
been removed among some earth carted either 
from the Beast Market or the foundations of a 
building in Cank-street, Leicester, where a curious 
paved pathway was uncovered, has recently been 
found. On the obverse is a head, apparently that 
of a young man, with a band round the hair, and 
the mantle over the shoulders richly ornamented. 
The inscription is, D.N. MONORIVS PR. Ava. On 
the reverse is the figure of a man, holding in his 
left hand a standard, and in his right a figure of 
victory, and trampling another human figure 











under his right foot. The inscription is vicrorrA. 
A. AUG. GG; and under the figure is the word 
DoMOR or comon. It is, therefore, of the time of 
the Roman Emperor Honorius, who began his 
reign about the year 395, and died in the year 


| 423.a.D., and commemorates some victory achieved 
The vocal morceaux are well known and old | 
The Per i boschi, “ through the | 
forests,” was tolerably well sung by Sig. Maralti, | 
his voice is not powerful but good in tone;-but we | 


during his reign. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation. A piece of pottery and several tes- 
serze were found with it. On the former are 
stamped these capitals—Orr AGER or ACER.— 
Leicester Chronicle. 

The Booksellers’ Provident Institution have 
elected, for next year, Mr. J. Nisbet, President, 
and Vice-Presidents, Messrs. H. Colburn, J. Dun- 
can, B. Fellowes, B. E. Green, J. Miles, A. K. 
Newman, C. Orme, and R. Saunders. The other 
officials remain much the same, and are the liberal 
and active contributors to the prosperity of the 
institution. 

Nelson's Daughter—Prince Albert has given 
his presentation to the Bluecoat School, Christ’s 
Hospital, toa son of Mrs. Ward, of Tenterden, 
Lord Nelson’s Horatia. 

Mr. Layard's Diggins.—Our enterprising coun- 
tryman has discovered a throne of ivory inlaid 
with gold. It was probably that of the Assyrian 
Sovereign, and in front of it some rings were 
found, as if belonging to a curtain, which was 
drawn before it. ‘This isa most interesting and 
encouraging fact. 

The Musical Union.—The first meeting of this 
society was held at Willis’ Rooms on Tuesday 
last, and very fully attended by musical cognoscenti, 
both amateur and professional. We subjoin the 
Programme :— Quintet, E flat min., Op. 92, Hum- 
mel, (piano, violin, viola, violoncello, and contra- 
basso), allegro, minuets, largo, finale; Quartet, in 
D, No. 7, Mozart, allegretto, andante, minuets, 
finale; Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, Mendelssohn, 
andante, E major, presto leggiero, E minor ; 
Septet, E flat, Op. 20, Beethoven (violin, viola, 
violoncello, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and contra- 
basso), adagio and allegro con brio, adagio, 
minuct and trio, tema con variazioni, scherzo and 
trio, introduzione and finale. 2xecutanis—First 
violin, M. Sainton; second violin, M. Deloffre; 
viola, Mr. Hill; violoncello, Signor Piatti; con- 
tra-basso, Mr. Howell; clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; 
bassoon, M. Baumann; horn, Mr. Jarrett; piano- 
forte, Miss Kate Loder. The quintet did not 
come off quite so successfully as we could wish; 
in the allegro we perceived a want of unity in the 
executants, Mozart's beautiful quartet was played 
with consummate taste and feeling, and was, to 
our mind, the gem of the séance. Piatti’s playing 
exceeded all that we can call to mind, in breadth 
of phrasing, purity of tone, and deep feeling. 
Miss Loder played the rondo capriccioso admira- 
bly; for neatness and crispness of touch, delicacy 
of treatment, and phrasing, as well as abundance 
of power and energy, her performance was re- 
markable. The septet of Beethoven, which ended 
the concert, was nothing but excellent. We are 
glad to find the affsirs of the society are 
flourishing. 

Philharmonic Society.—The second concert took 
place at the Hanover Rooms o: Monday, the 18th. 
Mendelssohn’s celebrated symphony in A, and 
Haydn's in G, were the principal pieces given. 
Mr. Blagrove played a solo of Mayseders. Mlle. 
Charton delighted the audience with her charming 
singing, and Herr Formes was also engaged. We 
hear sundry forebodings about the want of novelty 
at these concerts; a society whose reputation is 
European, and its funds so liberally supplied by 
the public, should be zealous in procuring the very 
highest and most interesting music and performers. 

Piatti, the celebrated violoncellist, for some 
time resident in London, has been offered the post 
of Professor in the Conservatoire at Milan, which, 
we rejoice to hear, he has declined. 

Stephen Heller and Herr E. Silas, both pianists 
of celebrity, have ar:ived in London. Dreyschock 
is «xpected in April. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alcock’s (J. B.) Personal Property in East Indies, post gyo 
boards, 4s, 4 

—< and Summary of Old Testament, 12mo, cloth, 
5s. 6d. 

Aytoun’s Lays, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 9s, 

Bohn’s Classical Library; Davidson's Virgil, cloth, 3s, 6q 

—-—— Portraits, Vol. 6, cloth, 5s. 

Book of Games and Amusements for Boys and Girls, +q.,2s, 

Salmon, by Eph and Young, 12mo, C.oth, Las, 

Burke’s Feerage, 1850, 8vo, cloth, 1 18s. 

Burn’s (Dr.) Light for Sick Room, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 

Carpenter’s (Dr.) Essay on Alcoholic Liquors, post 8y,, 
cloth, ds. 

Combe’s (A.) Life and Correspondence, Svo, cloth, I4s, 

Compton Merivale, by the “* Author of Brompton Rectory,” 
post 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 

Elliott’s (s.) Poetical Works, 3 vols. 18mo, cloth, 9s, 

Eve’s School Examiner, 12mo, cloth, 1s. (Key to do. 2s. 6d.) 

Family Scenesin Mining Districts, 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d, 

Follen's (Mrs.) Selections fiom Fenelon, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6, 

Frank Fairleigh, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

— (Rev. R.) Walks and Talks in Science, 12mo, cloth, 
3s. Od. 

Gordon’s (Lieut. W.) Economy of Marine Steam Engine, 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Hall’s Fragments. new edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 10s, éd, 

Hum’s (P.) Generations Gathered and Gathering, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

Hart’s (Dr.) Elementary Tieatise on Hydrostatics, ay, 
cloth, 6s. 6d 

Harver’s © ts’ Comp , 32mo, cloth, Is, 6d. 

Hood’s (E. P.) ‘The Age and its Architects, 12mo, cloth, 
bs. 








Hymns and Scripture References, cloth, 2s. (Sewed Is. 6d.) 

Jameson’s (T.) Glossary of Obsolete Words and Phrases of 
Scripture, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Keith’s (Al der) C tary on Isaiah, post vo, 
cloth, 9s. 

Klitz’s (P.) Sketches of Life, Character, and Scenery of New 
Forest, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Laurie's Tables of Simple Interest, 15th edition, &vo, cloth, 





2s. 

Maynard’s (Samuel) Key to Co!enso’s Arithmetic, 12mo, 
boards, 6s. 

M ‘Leod’s (W.) Second Poetical Reading Book, 12mo, cloth, 
Is. 8d. 

Montgomery’s (Rev. R.) Christian Life, 3rd edition, 32mo, 
cloth, 5s, 

Neale’s (Rev. E.) Life of Duke of Kent, post 8vo, cloth, lis, 

Neander’s (A.) The Emperor Julian and his Generation, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Old Judge (The), i vol., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Pycroft’s (Rev. J.) Course of Reading, 2ud eaition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. ; 
Rovse’s (Hon. Captain) Laws and Practice of Horse Racing, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sampler (The), or System of Plain Needlework, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. \ 

Scoresby’s (Rev. W.) Memorials of the Sea, 2nd edition 
post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. a #3 Res: 

Sheppard’s (J.) Essay on Recognition of Christians in Life 
to Come, 12mo, 4s. 

Short Memorials of the Lord’s Goodness, 18mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Stocqueler’s (J. H.) Oriental Interpreter, crown S¥o, cloth, 


Ss. 

Swaine’s (E.) Objections to Israel’s Future Return to Pales- 
tine, 18mo, cloth, 2s. ? 

Talleyrand’s (Prince) Revelations of the Life of, 1 vol.,post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 

Todd’s (Rev. J-) Works, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Twelve Lectures to Young Men during 1819 and 1850, 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. } 

Walker’s (George) Chess made Easy, square 18mo, new edi- 
tion, 3s. 6d, 

Wallace’s (R.) Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 

2 2s. ‘ 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Picturesque, - 
vols. royal 8vo, cloth, €2 12s. 6d. 

Wertheim's Bible Cartoons, oblong cloth, 4s. 6d., sewed 5 

Williamson’s (W. A.) Local Etymology, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d, 

Wonders of Nature and Art, square, cloth, 2s. 

Younger Sister, by Mrs. Hubbock, 3 vols., post 850, 
#1) 11s, 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME: 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1850 hm. 3. 1850 h. m. ot 

Marech23 . . . 12 6 46°9| March27.. + eo) 
24. 2. eo 627% 28. 6 o— SM 
Ss. o> ee 9..6-4 
26°. 6 o— 5 SUS 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have no means of answering the questions © 
tantius, and the subject is quite out of our line. 

Errata.—lIn the report of the Royal Society of poe 
in our last number, the French savant cited should —_ ved 
M. le Vicomte de Rouge, and not Mademe Rouge, 5 p' ithe 
from the illegibility of the proper names in the MS., an x 
name of the grammarian should have been Tzelzes, 
Izetzes, 
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NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of H.R.H. EDWARD DUKE OF KENT. By the 
REV. ERSKINE NEALE. Author of *‘ The Life-Book 
of a Labourer,” “‘ Closing Scenes,” 8vo., &c., with Portrait, 
&e, 14s. bound, 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S AN- 


TONINA; or, THE FALL OF R OME, 3 vols. 


Ill. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET; or, 
PICTURES of SOCIETY and PEOPLE OF MARK. 
By N.P. WILLIS, Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
Post Sro., 10s. 6d. bound. 


Iv. 
DR. JOHNSON; HIS RELIGIOUS 
LIFE, and HIS DEATH. By the Author of ‘‘ Dr. Hook- 
well,” “The Primitive Chureh,’? &c. 8vo, 12s. bound, 


v. 
EVENINGS AT SEA. Contents:— 
HENRY MEYNELL, THE SURGEON, THE MINER, 
THE BROTHERS, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
The MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 


By MRS. WEBB, Author of ** Naomi,’’ 2 vols. foolscap 
Is, 


Vil. 


WHITE JACKET; or, THE WORLD 
ONBOARD A MAN OF WAR. By HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE, Author of ** Typee ’’ and “ Omoo,” 2 vols., post 
8yo, 2ls. 

Vill. 


FOUR YEARS}JIN THE PACIFIC, 
in H. M. SHIP “COLLINGWOOD,” from the year 1844- 
43. By Lieutenant the Hon. FRED. WALPOLE, R.N. 2 
vols, Illustrations, 28s. 


1x. 


HANDS, NOT HEARTS. 


WILKINSON, 2 yo's. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT 
AND THE CAVALIERS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, 


Author of “The Crescent and the Cross,’ 3 vols, Svo. 
Portraits, 42s. 


By Miss 


xt. 
The NOMADES OF THE WEST, 


AROMANCE OF CANADA, 3 vols. 


XII, 


THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT. By 


XII. 


The CONQUEST OF CANADA. By 


the Author of * Hockelaga,’® 2 vols., Svo., Portraits, 28s. 


XIVv- 
SAINT LEGER; or, THE THREADS 


OF LIFE, Post Svo, 10s. 64. 


Also, just ready, 


THE SECOND EDITION of the 


=~ R. DUNDAS MURRAY’S CITIES and WILDS of 
NWALUSIA, 2 vols., post 8yo, 21s. 


we HAMILTONS ; or, OFFICIAL 
. yY MRS. GORE, Author of ‘“ Mothers and 
Daughters,* &c, Post Svo, with an Illustration. > 


ODD LEAVES FROM THE NOTE- 


BO . 
rte %f &@ LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR. 1 vol., 
‘ix humorous Illustrations, 


—_—— 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW WORKS, 


Nat. Hist. and 


By WILLIAM IHOMPSON, Esq., ‘Pres. 
Phil. (Now Ready, 


Soc. of Belfast 8vo. 125, 
2. 

. ~ De Pal 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Beautifully illustrated and bound, 

16s. Coloured and, bound extra gilt edges, 21s e 
“A history ot many of the more :emarkable tribes and 
species, with a graphic and imaginative colouring, equally 


genious vignettes. —Anaual Address of the President of the Ento- 
moloyical Society. 


3. 

7 ‘ r -” ~ 
PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 
By ROBERLE HUNT, Author of “The Poetry of Science.” 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“A brave attempt to range from the elemental to the 
universal—irom the known to the unknown,”—Literary 

Gazetle. 
“ ‘There is throughout the closeness of matter and eloquence 
of style that distiuguish * ‘Ihe Poetry of Science.’ —Spectator, 


4. 

The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. 
By ROBERt HUN! Second Edition, Revised by the 


Author. With an index. 8vo. 1s. 


5. 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION of ist8, By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, RN. Two 


6. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS, comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By 
the Rev, DAVID LANDSBOROUGHII, ALS. Royal I6mo. 
With 22 plates of figures, by Fireu. lus. 6d. coloured. 


4. 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNI- 


THOLOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. By P. HL. GOSSE, 
Author of “The Ocean.” Royal lomo. With ¢0 plates of 
figures. 7s. plain; 10s, 6d. coloured. 


8. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal lémo. With 
16 plates of figures, by WING. 7s. plain; 10s. Gd. coloured. 


9. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. Royal ldmo. With 20 plates of figures. Ws. 6d. 
coloured. 


10. 
=? y al r - 
Dr. HARVE Y’S HISTORY of 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, (PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA.) 
Containing coloured figures of all the Species.  Vublished 
monthly, in 8vo, Parts. each containing six plates, coloured, 
2s. 6d.; L. p- 53. ‘Lo be completed in 60 parts. 
Vols. 1. and IT. Price, in royal 8vo., 2l. 10s. each; in 
royal 4to. Sl. 


11. 
RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM 
HIMALAYA. With coloured drawings and descriptions 
made on the spot. By Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, F.1.S. 
Edited by Sin W. J. HOUKER, F.1.S. Llandsome imperial 
folio, containing ten beautifully coloured plates. ls. 


12, 

TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 
BRAZIL, principally through the NORTHERN PROVINCES, 
and the GOLD and DIAMOND DISTRICTS. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition, 8vo. Plate and 
Map. 12s. 


13. 

. + . . 
THOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, A 
FIRSY LESSON in GEOLOGY. By Dr. MANYELL, 
V.R.S. Author of ** Medals of Creation.” Eighth Edition, 
Considerably enlarged, with four coloured plates, twenty- 
eight wood uts, aud a portrait, 5s. 


14. 

+47 y . TE 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS, seiected from CURTIs’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
‘The descriptions entirely re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.K.S.; the introduction on the culture and treatunent, by 
JOUN C. LYONS, Esq. With ove hunared plates, by 
Fitcu, beautifully coloured. 1053. Publishing also in 5s. ce 
“ The plates are beautirully executed, and have beea selected 

with great care.”—Literary Gazette. 


oO. 
HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. 
Voll. Being the Volume tor 1849. 8vo. ‘I welve plates. 12s. 6d. 
6. 
CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by Siz W.J, HOOKER, F.R.S. Royal $vo. 


Third Series, Vol. V. Being the Volume tor 1849. Seventy- 
two plates. 42s. 





Reeve, Bennam AnD RexEve, 
King William street, S ta... 





l. 
The BIRDS of IRELAND. Vol. II. 


original and happy, accompanied by accurate figures and. in- | 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


1, 
| QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXII. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
| _I, GIACOMO LEOPARDI AND HIS WRITINGS. 
| If, RANKE’S HOUSE OF BRANDENBURG. 
| Ill, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
IV. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
| _V. URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HERCULES, 
| _VI. FACTS IN FIGURES, 
VII. THE DUTIFUL SON. 
VIII, CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 
IX. BAXTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
X. LORD LIEUTENANT CLARENDON, 
XI. LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


2. 

THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S LETTER to HIS 

GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 8vo. 
[On Monday. 
3. 

GORHAM v. BISHOP OF EXETER. A COR- 
RECTED REPORT of THE SPEECH of EDWARD 
BADELEY, Esq,, before the PRIVY COUNCIL. 8vo. 

(Next Week. 


4. 
THE WAR in RUSSIA and GERMANY, 1812 
and 18!3. By the Hon. Col. GEORGE CATHCART. 
With 28 Coloured Diagrams and Plans. 8vo. I4s. 


5. 
LIVES of the SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 8vo. [Neat Week. 


6. 
CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK FOR LON- 
DON. A revised and greatly enlarged Edition. One 
Volume. Port svo. |6s. (On the 30t/. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Vols, 7 and 8. 


By 
GEORGE GROTE, With Maps. 8vo. 16s. each. 


8. 
HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
With Criticisms and Biographical Notices, By GEORGKH 
TICKNOR, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


. 


9. 
THE SOLDIER ON ACTIVE SERVICE; or 
‘the CAMPAIGN of RADETZKY in PIEDMONT. From 
the German, Post8vo. 6s. 6d. 


10, 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE; 
being an Enquiry into the Chronological Succession of the 
Romanesque and Pointed Styles. By THOMAS INKERS. 
LEY, 8vo. 12s. 


ll. 
A SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, 2nd Edition, 2 vols 
Postsvo, 13s, 


12. 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY during the years 1847 
ard 1848, By CHARLES MAC FARLANE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 


13. 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENG- 
LAND. By LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL, 2 
vols. 870. 30+. 


14, 
THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON. 3rd Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


15. 
RESEARCHES and DISCOVERIES amidst the 
RUINS of NINEVEH. By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, 4th 
Edition, Plates. 2vols. S8vo. 36s. 


16. 
TRAVELS IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY 
LAND. By Rev. J. A. SPENCER. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. 7 
A PHYSICIAN’S iHOLIDAY. By JOHN 
FORBES, M.D. 2nd Edition, Plates. Post svo. 8s, 6d. 


18. 
LIFE OF MAHOMET. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING, (Author’s Edition), 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


19. 
M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK ( Authors’ Edition). 
Translated by MRS. AUSTIN. New Edition. Post 8vo, 
Price 1s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Wer Majesty’s Theatre, | 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. | 


COMBINING THE TALENTS OF 
MapvamMe SONTAG; 
Siagnor1 LABLACHE, BELLETTI, LORENZO, 
CALZOLARI, SIMS REEVES; 
Mapiiz. PARODI; 
AND 
Mapiiz. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mapiie. MARIE 
TAGLIONI, ann Ma@uie. AMALIA FERRARIS, 





It is respectfully announced that a 
GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 
will take place on THURSDAY, Apri 4th, 1850, when 
will be presented DonizeTti’s Opera, 

, PASQUALE. 
Norina + - - Madame SONTAG, 
Ernesto - - - Signor CALZOLARI, 


Dr. Malatesta . Signor BELLETTI, 
AND 
Don Pasquale - Signor LABLACHE, 


After which, 
A DIVERTISSEMENT, 

in which Madile. AMALIA FERRARIS will appear. 
To be followed by a Selection from a FAVOURITE 

OPERA, combining the talents of Madlle. PARODI, 

Signor LORENZO, and SIMS REEVES. 
To conclude with the admired new Grand Ballet by 
M. P. TaGLIont, 
LES METAMORPHOSES. 

In which Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mile. MARIE 
TAGLIONI, Mesdlles. Rosa, Julienne, Lamoureux, 
Ausundon, M. Charles, and M. P. Taglioni, will appear. 

The Subscribers are respectfully informed, that in case 
they should be desirous to attend this Extra Performance, 
they will have the option of taking it in lieu of a Subscrip- 
tion Night. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made 
at the Box-Office of the Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be 
obtained as usual, price 10s. 6d. each. 


_- ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All works of Painting, | 


Sculpture, or Architecture intended for the ensuing | 
EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY mast be sent | 
in on Monday the 8th, or by Six o’clock in the evening of | 
‘Tuesday, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can | 
possibly be received, nor can any works be received which | 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

The other regulations necessary to be observed may be ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN PRKSCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of works sent for exhi- 
bition, bat the Royal Academy will not hold itself account. 
able in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to 
pay the carriage of any package which may be forwarded by 
carriers. 
The prices of works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 
B RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
5 ‘The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, trom 
‘Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ART-U NION OF LONDON.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter —The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for | 
the current year is NOW OPEN. Each subscriber of one 
guinea will receive, in addition to one share in the next 
annual distribution cf Prizes, a pair of Line Engravings. 
after T. Webster, R.A., “The Smile,” and “The Frown,” 
which may be had at the time of paying the subscription, 
and a series of Etchings, after JD. Maclise, R.A., illustrating 
Shakspeare’s * Seven Ages.”’ 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, — | Secretaries. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 
"HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
consisting of WORKS of ANCIENT and MEDL#4- 
VAL ART, and of SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANU- 
FACTURES, was opened on Tuurspay, the 21st inst. 
Admission, One Shilling.— Daily, from 10 to 4, 











Society’s House, March 14, 1850. 

TALBOTYPE SUN PORTRAITS ON PAPFR. 
MESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, | 
4 192, Regent-street, (Photographers on Paper to the Queen), 
beg to iaform their patrons and the public that they now take 
portraits on Paper, even in dull weather, in much less time, 
and with « more natural contrast of light and shade than 
formerly. ‘ 

Of all the results of Photography these portraits, when skil- 
fully coloured, are the most perfect and pleasing. 

Messrs. Henneman and Malone make Copies of Daguerreo- 
types (which may be sent to them by post) magnified or 
diminished in size, and of Portraits in Oil or Water Colours, 
which may be coloured to resemble the originals. 

Apparatus, Chemicals, &c.. tor Amateurs, sent to any part 
of the world. 

A collection of Photographs from France, Italy, Germany, 
America, &c., may be viewed (gratuitously) at 122, Regent street. 





HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S VISIT 

to IRELAND, illustrated by a Grand Moving Diorama, 
with some of the most charming Scenery in that country, 
including the lovely Lakesof Killarney, by Mr. P, Puitutrs, 


| 
| 
| 


IS NOW OPEN, at the Chinese Gallery, Hyde Park-cor- | 


ner, Daily, at Three; Evening, at Eight. Admnssion, 1s.: 
Reserved Seats, 2s. An interesting historical record of 
the event may be had at the Gallery. 
BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY, 

‘HE FOLDING DRAWING 

_ Structed on an entirely new principle, enable the pupil to 
paint at once trom nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in 
outline and colour. |“ i 
them for private families and schools. 
fromm 7s. 6d. each, or in sets complete, with box and stand, 
Elementary 2 guineas, advanced 3 guineas. Sold by the 
principal Artists’ Colourmen and Booksellers. 


| 
} 
| 


MODELS, con- | 


“Their compactness admirably adapts | 
; their portability ren- | 
ders them invaluable to the drawing master.” Single Models | 


ISPS EASTER EXCURSION TO PARIS. | 


Ck 
The Anniversary of the Grand and Unprecedented Recep- | 
tion given to Mr. Crisp’s Easter Party of 1549, will be celebrated | 


by a Dioner in Paris on Easter Tuesday, at which many Engtish of 
Distinction and Officers of the French ional Guard will be pre 
sent. Ladies and Gentlemen of Mr. Crisp’s pres ent Party will be 
eligible to be present at this delightful festival. 
First Class to Paris and back, with Bed and 
Breakfast at first rate Hotels, . . . . 5l. Os. Od. 
Second ditto ditto . . . . 41, 0s, Od, 
Tickets and full particulars at Crisp’s Excursion Office, 
51, Bedford street, Strand, and, for the convenience of City 
Gentlemen, at Hammond's Town and Country Advertisement 
Otfice, 27, Lombard street. 
JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON iv OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assoitment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great vanety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 











KD. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H, Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet hs purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
acoara ane silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs,— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COs- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP," for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or ir the nursery, for infants. 
« PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP" is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 
more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, ramed 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, fiom experience in several public 
schools, where it hes been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Sop, being at a moderate price, isavailable for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


‘TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED) 


by using BRANDE'S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless, Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teet The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised ‘Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numer: us unskilfal persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE?S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there 
fore, to guard against such impositiuns, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIs accompanies each packet. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


4 ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 





° 


F KING 
MARINE INSURANCES. 
Oflices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent street. 


The expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed by 


the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
Profits are added as a Bonws to Policies. or paid in Cash, or ap- 
lied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 
A Low Fixed Rate without participation i® Profits. 
Parties proceeding out of tie limits of Europe are Mberally 
treated. 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application, 
JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


The | 


GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND | 


| 


! 


} 


| 
| 





GLOBE INSURANCE 
PALL-MALL AND CORNHILL, LONDON, 
DIRECTORs. 

EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
WILLIAM TLIE, Esq, F.R.S., Deputy Cuarrman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., TREASURER. 

HENRY ALEXANDER, Esq. 

JoHN 8S. Brownrica, Esq. 

‘THomAs M. Coomss, Esq. 

Boyce ComBe, Esq. 

WILLIAM DENT, Esq. 

JAMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., F.R.S. 

Sir |. L. GoupsMip, Bart., I’. Ros. 

Ropert HawtHorn, Esq. 

Joun HopaGson, Esq. 

RicHARD LAMBERT JONES, Esq. 

Ropgert Locke, Esq. 

Boyp MILLER, Esq. 

SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 

FowLer NEWSAM, Esq. 

WILLIAM PHILLIMORE, Esq. 

W.H. C. PLowpDEN, Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Sm WALTER STIRL . Bart. 

Wa. THOMPSON, Esq., Ald-, M.P. 

HENLY J. WHEELER, Esq. 

JOSIAH WILSON, Esq. 

BENJAMIN G. WINDUs, Esq. 
ESTABLISHED 1sv3, 








FOR FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND 
NNUITIES 
AND THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND 
LIFE CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, 
The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of th 
amount of premiums received, F 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life surviving another, 
Insurances for short or limited periods mav be effected at 
reduced rates, and with the least practicable delay. 
‘ire Policies due at Ludy-day must be paid on or before 
the 9th of April. 


(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, 
Secretary. 


pRu DENTIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE, IN- 
VESTMENT, and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 14, Chathameplace, 
Blackfriars, London, 
The Rey. Dr. WORTHINGTON, Chairman. 
Ist, Assurances on Half-Premium System, per Table, 
2d. Advances made on Policies. 
3d. Loans on Reversions, and Freehold, and Personal Securites. 
4th. Loansto the Clergy for the erection of Parsonage Houses. 
JOHN SHILLINGLAW, Sec. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Offices, 44 NEW BANK BUILDINGS, CITI, and 
10, PALL MALL EASI, 
Chief Office, 64, PRINCES-SPREET, EDINBURGH, 
Capital, 1,000,0007. fully subscribed. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G.. 
CHAIRMAN—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—F NCIS WARDEN, Esq 
PuysicIaN—JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S. 

Assu-ances effected either with or withcut p irticipation of profits. 
On the participation scale the whole profits are divided amongst 
the Assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of extri- 
ordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

The bonus added to policies at the last division of profits on the 
31st Dec., 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid during 
the septennial period, : 

Tables of increasing rates h ve been formed upon a plan peculist 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract:— 

PREMIUM TO INSURE 1001. AT DEATH, 

















&| iFirst | Second | Third | Fourth Fifth | Remainder 

= | Year. | Year. Year. | Year, Year. | of Life, 

—} | ——e 
£34.) #8. a)2sd\ 25 eae 8. 

20,018 2/019 2/1 03/1 1 5/1 2 8] 

goiti3s9)/1 6 2)}1 68)1 8 4) 1% 4 

40) 11610 /113 9} 131510)118 112 0 6| 3 83 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Con:pany as above. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London 

UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 18)4—%, 

Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 

SECOND SEPLENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 

AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the *Ist De 

cember, 1847, is as follows: 





| | Sum added | Sum added | Sum 
Sum | Time |to Policy in| to Policy in | payete % 

Assured.| Assured. | Isdl. | 1848. [ 
| | _—_——— 

} ae | 

a | @s.d.| @8.4.) 2 af 
5,000 | 13yrs.10mo,| 683 6 8 787 10 0 | Bh) Ip 0 
5,000 | 12 years | 500 0 0 787 10 0 | coer 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years ; 300 00 aS 7 0 
5,000 | 8 years | 1 0 @ | 76710 0 | ee ge 
5,000 6 years ma ee 615 0 @ | 5450 00 
5,000 4 years 40 0 © 5225 0 0 

5,000 2 years oo oo 288 22 —— 
— le, and 
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Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. | 


Now ready, complete in two volumes, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
Price 1s. each, boards, or Is. 6d. cloth, 
Also, by the same Author, price Is. each, boards, Is. 6d. cloth, 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 
ROOKWOOD, 


THE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now complete in 12 Vols. Svo, elegantly printed in double columns, 


A NEW GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED BY THE LATE 


Rev. HUGH 


JAMES 


ROSE, B.D., 


PRINCIPAL OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tuts Work is intended to supply a deficiency in our literature which has existed since the completion of 





MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
CRICHTON. 
On the 17th April will be published, Vol. I. of 
SAINT JAMES'S. 


The next Volume, cont g the lusion of ‘* SAINT | 
JAMES’S,”? and ‘“*AURIOL,” will be ready on the 27th | 
April, price Is. boards, or Is, 6d. cloth. | 








Vols. 15s. 
The POEMS, complete in One Vol. 
AIDS to REFLECTION. Two Vols. 12s. 
The FRIEND ; a Series of Essays. Three Vols. | 

lis. A New Edition in the Press. ! 

On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH and} 
STATE. 7s. 6d, 

The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. Second Edition. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, Second Edition. 
Three Vols. 18s. 

NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and sume of the Old Poets and Dramatists, 
with other Literary Remains. ‘I'wo Vols, 

LITERARY REMAINS, 
COLERIDGE. Four Vols., 8vo. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. | 
Works by S. T. COLERIDGE.|} 
Just ready, Three Vols. fcp., 8vo. 18s. | 
ESSAYS on HIS OWN TIMES, forming a 
Second Series of ‘‘ The Friend.” By S.T. COLERIDGE. | 
Edited by his Daughter. 
Also, by the same Author, uniform in size, | 
POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. Three! 


6s. 


12s. | 
Edited by H, N. 
J (Vols. I. and II. out of 
print). Vols. ILL. and IV., 12s. each. 

Witttam PickeRtne, !77, Piccadilly. 





| 

Just ready, tcp. 8vo, 4s, fil. 7 | 

POEMS, Original, and Translated, including the | 

rah RSTILIAD OF HOMER. By W. G. T. BARTER, | 
<q. 

Witiram Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. | 





Just Published, ene 


WHOSE POEMS? By an Undergraduate 

of Oxford. 

London: Wint1aM PickeRinc. 
on, Oxford, 


pouN's SHILLING SERIES.—Tue GENUINE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Published Verbatim from the Original Manuscript, by JARED 
ea. The previous volumes are, Irving’s “Lite of 
alommed ;” and Emerson's ‘‘ Representative Men.” | 


Heyy G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden. 


| 
Francis Macruer- | 





poun S$; CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—VIRGIL, 
literally translated by Davipson, carefully revised, with | 
juotes by I HEODORE A. Bucaney, B.A., of Christ 
ne previous volumes are, ‘‘ Euripides’;” “ Livy ;” 
saistatle ; .,. ¥schylus ;”” © Sophocles ;” Plato 5” a Thuey- | 
ides 5 and Herodotus :” all with engraved busts. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden. 


, Now ready, me 
OHN’S SHILLING SERIES—PEOPLE 1, 
rg | MET. By N. P. WILLIS. A double volume, 
atehi s 6d. ‘The previous volumes are, “Phe Genuine 
= eemaphy oF Franklin ;” Irving's * {Life of Mahommed ;” | 
hersou's ““ Representative Men.” 
borat G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden. 


: Monthly, price 5s. per volume igs TET 
Ie S ; ~ , . 
rw ILLU STRATED LIBRARY.—LODGE'S 
GREAT ett of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
pani ITAIN, embellished with 39 Portraits, beautitully 
mit ge Steel. Vol. he remaining volumes will appear 
rit tell y until the eight. volumes are complete, after which 
: hd other works of the same high character. 
NRY G. Bonn, York-street, Covent Garden. 
NEW ENTERIAINING PERIODICAL. _ 
; NTERIAINDD , CAL. 
THe To 30th will be published, No. L., price 6d.. of | 
. Peay oe COUNTRY MISCELLANY: 
4,28 ily Journal of ‘ >. adel aie 
Uited by ALBERT SMITHS and Entertaining Literature. | 
D Bocve, Fleet street: and all Bo oksellers in Town 
aud Country. 
tlie ene 
YL LONDON ILLUSr ; 
o J LUSTRATED. 
Vesticn 30th, Part II., containing 6 ‘Plates, imp. 4to. 
= S of OLD LONDON: a Series of 
tions, Hise eye hings from Original Drawings, with Descrip- 
WYKEHAM ARCHIE ee: and ae References, by J 
Veloured after the Original Drawings lis T° 1% Sd; 
AVID Bocus, kleet street. 











: The above is ’ 
| Synopsis.” and may be used with that or other books of 


| Mr. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, in 1817. That publication, now nearly obsolete, contained less than 
9,000 names, while the present Work contains more than 2,000. 


It has been most carefully edited and 


compiled by experienced writers, who have availed themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic 
and foreign literature has of late years supplied. The great variety and extensive range of its contents, far 
exceeding those of any other modern biographical publication in our language, must render it a very 
important addition to every public and private Library, both as a work of reference, and a storehouse of 


| information and amusement for all classes of readers. 
' 


LONDON : 
B. FELLOWES; RIVINGTONS: E. HODGSON; J. M. RICHARDSON ; J. BAIN; G.GREENLAND ; 
CAPES anv CO.; '. BOSWORTH; H. WASHBOURNE ; H. G. BOHN; anpv G. WILLIS. 
ALSO FOR J. DEIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE; anv J. H. PARKER, OXFORD. 








NEW SCOTCH HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now ready at all the Libreri-s, in 3 vols., 


THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


By James Grant, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Gordon Highlanders,” &c., 3 vols. 
“Avery spirited performance. Its vivid and_ striking 
sketches, touching circumstances, and well told historical 
episodes, ought to ensure to this romance a favourite place in 
public opinion.”—Literary Gazette. f 
‘“This interesting romance bears the genuine stamp of the 
Waverley school. We are much mistaken if this admirable 
work does not gain tor its author the first rank amoug the 
writers of fiction of the day "—United Service Gazette, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
OGIC ARITHMETIC. 


L A Lecture, delivered at the College of Pieceptors, on 
January Ist and 5 i 
tages and Methods of more Logical and exact Arithmetical 
leaching. By J. WHtARTON, Esq, M.A., M.C.P. 
London: CHARLEs H. Law, 131, 





Just published, 12mo. sewed, price 1s 
> A L 


Fleet street. 





This day is published, Svo.. 21s_ cloth, 

QOKE'S MAGISTERIAL 

complete Collection of Magisterial Forms and Precedents 
for practical use in all matters out of Quarter Sessions, 
adapted to the Outlines of Forms in Jervis’s Acts, 11 and 12 
Vict., ce 42, 48, with an Introduction, Explanatory Directions, 
Variations, aud Notes, brought down to 1@ and 13 Vict. By 
GEORGE C. OKE, Author of “The Magisterial Synopsis.” 
intended as Companion to “ Oke'’s Magisterial 


Magisterial practice. HENRY BUTTERWORTH, 
seller and Publisher, 7, Fieet-street. 


Law Book- 





‘This day is published, price One Shilling, r 
‘THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in WATER COLOURS: by THOMAS ROWRBOTHAM, 
Protessor of Diawing to the Royal Naval School, and 
THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, JuN., Member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pail Mall. 
London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 





Price 3s. 6d. : 
DEDICATED TO THE WELSH NATION, 
HE NEW POEM, WRI?TTEN IN RHYME, 
without Accent, on the Welsh System of Alliteration. 
THE PENSIVE WANDERER, in Four Cantos, with 
NERO AND THE FIRE OF ROME, an Ode, and other 
Poems. By CAMBRIA’S BARD. 


19th, 1850; being an outline of the Advan- | 


Jot 
FORMULIST, being a | 


PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 
THE BARONIAL HALLS. Part I. Re-issue 
in Super-royal 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANUFAC- 
one No. 14. Is. With numerous Fabric Patterns and 
ustrations. 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap 
Edition. Part 40. 7d. (Oliver Twist. Part 5.) 
WORKS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYT- 
TON, BART. Cheap Edition, Part 32. 7d, (Last Days 


of Pompeii. Part 5.) 
BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN MISCEL- 


LANY. No. 28. 18. With a Coloured lustration and 
Woodcuts. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. (No. 352. 


3s. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, E.a. 
AINSWORTHEV’S MAGAZINE. No. 99. 2s. 6c. 
London: CuHapMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
a JUST PUBLISHED, 
Ws. & A. SMITH’S BOOK OF “ AUTHEN- 
TICATED TARTANS OF THE CLANS AND 
FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND.” Painted by Mactiavary. 
Consisting of about 70 different Patterns, executed in a style 
which exactly imitates the textile fabric. With Genealogy of 





| the Clans, and Maps showing their Territories. 


Sold for the Author by W. Tuomas, Publisher, 21, Cathe- 


rine Street, Strand. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 12s, 
THE COMEDY OF DANTE.—A New Transla- 
tion. By PATRICK BANNERMAN, Esq. 
Printed for the Author by Wittiam BLackwoop and 

Sons, Edinburgh. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXIV. 


—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 


' to be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday, the 28th, 


and Bris not later than Saturday, the 30th instant. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 29, Paternoster Row. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXIL, 
will be Published on MARCIL 30th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS tor 

received immediately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





insertion must be 


“ FaMILIAR IN THEIR MoutTHs as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price @d., or 
stamped for post, 3d., (also in Monthly Parts,) No 1. of 
H °U SEH OLD WOR D S&. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: Office, No. 16, Wellington street North, (where all 
Communications to the Editor must be addressed); and Sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Introductory Essay on the Scottish Gacl, by a Member 
of the “* Antiquarian Society of Scotland,’ to which learned 
body this volume is, with permission, énscribed. Price, haud- 
somely bound, #3 3s. 

Wm. & A. Smith, Mauchlin, Ayrshire, and 61, Charlotte 
Street, Birmingham: or at their Agent, R. Chafter, 61, 
Lisle Street, London, where the Trade will be supplied on 
the usual terms. 





NOTICE, 
Now Ready, in Three Vols. post Svo.. 
: . >) i is » 
M® COLLINS’S ANTONINA. 
“ Or, the FALL of ROME, ‘ 
At all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 

The following are some of the critical opinions which have 

already appeared of this popular romance :— 
‘Athenaum.) 

“Arichly coloured impassioned story, busy with life, inpor- 
tunately strong in its appeals to our synipathy. We have 
aylimmer ot that burning, breathing life which the Warwick- 
shire deer stealer could throw into his ‘ Cieopatea, aud 
* Cresida,’ ‘Conolanus,’ and ‘Brutus.’ ‘his commands aud wiil 
win the crown.” 

(Speetator.) 

“ An able, a skilful, and a powerful romance. The author 
has « painter’s eye for descript.on, much eloquence, with 
tendeiness, if not pathos.” 

_ (Literary Gazette.) 

“This romance will place Mr. Collins in the foremast rank 
of historical romancists.” 

(Morning Post.) 

“© We have read these volumes with absorbing interest, and 
thes are destined to be read by thousands with no less intere- 
and delight.” 

(Morning Herald.) 

“ There is a charm about this story which cannot fail to en 
sure its popularity and success, It abounds with passaves of 
surpassing beauty and striking eloquence.” 

( Observer.) 

“© A remarkable book. _ The author need not fear compariso 
with any writer in the field.” 

c ( Britannia.) 

“Written with the pen of a master. The interest of th 
story is never suffered to flag for want of incident,” 

(John Bull.) 

“Mr. Collins has wrought out his story with astonishing 

success, and | reduced a work ot which he may be justly proud 
( Weekly Chronicle.) 
“A work ot signal ability.” 


) 
“A great subject so gracetully treated and truthfully por 
trayed.” 

(Weekly Dispatch.) 

“We predict for this ro:mance a universal popularity, and 
Strongly recommend it. Ir, Collins wall take his position 
among the best novelists of the day.” 
e¢ Sun.) 
Collms on 





“We congratalate Mr. 
achievement.” : 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street 


his most successtul 















































224 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
NOTICE ! 20, Great Marlborough Street, March 93, 
b] 
, MR. SHOBERL 
MR. WARBURTON’S NEW ROMANCE, eae 
NEW WORKS. 

REGINALD HASTINGS, Bia = 
Immediately, in two volumes, small 8vo., with Tilustrations, N 

f 

IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, THE RIFLE RANGERS; ret 

OR, — 

In three vols., and may be had at all the Libraries, and of all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. ADVENTURES OF a IN SOUTHERN 

ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, IN THREE VOLS., BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. Practi 

i. = 

: THE NEW NOVEL—PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION, | CEY®ON and the CINGALESE ff fii" 
By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. derabl 

By the Author of “THE DISCIPLINE OF *LIFE.” Late Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the Southern Circuit in experi 

the Island of Ceylon. on wit 

“ In the school of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, and Miss Ferrier, has the noble and taiented Author of Two Vols., small 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, sagacit 
these volumes (Lady Ponsonby) studied with profit; and we cordially recommend these new scenes in the in gra¢ 
‘ Discipline of Life,’ for their truthfulness, their nature, and their accurate delineation of character.”— 111. netic, : 
Britannia. MR. SHILLINGLAW’S NARRATIVE OF occult 
desired 

HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. ARCTIC DISCOVERY, feel su 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT laien 

a TIME. and the 
e In small 8v0 , with Maps of the Polar Regions, and Portrait the pre 

NEW POEM BY MR. BROWNING. ain cee waa ’ a 

a Tee eae et Also, now ready, THIRD EDITION, 7s. 6d. bound, we 

On Monday, the Ist of April, will be published in Fep. 8vo, cloth boards, price 63. SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR the La’ 

IN HUNGARY IN 1848-9. Mptare 

CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY. ie 
A POEM W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough Street. mane 

By ROBERT BROWNIN Ga, *,* Orders received by all Booksellers. ssltel , 
AUTHOR OF “ PARACELSUS,” &e., &e. ee ps! 
itself at 
: MR. NEWBY’'S commu: 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. : poses, 0 
PR xr sorted ibe oe labnbone tet lie inctina aa NEW PUBLICATIONS. — ff frome 
animate 
On the 31st of March will be published, in post 8vo, price One Shilling, persion, 

Now ready in 3 vols. of eithe 
DOWNING STREET, 'THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL | i" 
BEING No. 8 OF STATES. sult of 3 

| Iso, ye 

> . > | BY JOHN MILEY, D.D. viatgey 
LATTER-DAY PAMI HLETS. | Author of “ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” _ - 
Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE. iI. dificult: 

I . the last 

ite. asa ceding readers 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. i'THE YOUNGER SISTER. very of 
ae By MRS, HULBACK, (late MISS AUSTIN.) as also 1 
as nn : — es | of morb 
| Ile applicat 
Tn the Press, en — V 
whose e: 

ESSAYS SIR ARTHUR BOUVERIE. pm 

By the Author of ** Lady Granard's Nieces.” limited 


POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. * — 


In 3 yols. the exan 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. THE FOREST AND THE * on 

















Author of “ History of Europe during the French Revolution.” 

. iggy FORTRESS. Para 
In Three Vols. 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of Atison’s History oF Evrops, to be published ss Wales whether 
monthly, price 15s. each Volume. “The very best Novel since the days of Sir Wa ¥ | 
oe - a bs : : Scott."—Morning Herald. system, | 
VOLUME L., containing the POLITICAL ESSAYS from 1830 to 185}, will be published on the tion, to { 
TENTH OF APRIL. In the Press, digestiy 
This Volume will contain a selection from the Political Papers by Mr. Attsox, which have appeared In 3 vols., on the 30th instant, discussic 
in Blackwood’s Magazine during the last twenty years, including the subjects of Pith ‘TRADE, NAVIGA- | HYTTON HOUVUS E. 4 Variet) 
TION LAWS, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1830 AND I1S48, | ' band,” &¢. of great 
THE WEST INDIA QUESTION, THE BRITISH PEERAGE, COLONIAL GOVERNMENT, CRIME, | By the Author of “ The Hen-Pecked Husban®, siologist 
AND TRANSPORTATION, THE CURRENCY, IRELAND, &e., Ke. 4 — senilis, 
ied with P icati : | = arn bodily ¢} 
The Trade can be supplied with Prospectuses on application to their London correspondents. | LONDON : Pristed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of %, ate o 

- | 300, Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 340, Sirane™’ sop, rol 
| Published by him at the LITERARY GAZBTTE OFFICE, No oluatar 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. | Strand, inthe county of Middiesex,—Saturday, March 
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Enlar, 








